








THE RECENT REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
mission on Higher Education deals explicitly and 
cogently with a number of basic questions in Ameri- 
can life, through its documented case against bar- 
riers to higher education. The existing economic and 
social barriers were identified in the report, and spe- 
cific recommendations and judgments were made 
about the way in which those barriers could be re- 
moved. Principal among these are the recommenda- 
tions for national scholarship aid and state legisla- 
tion against discrimination. New York State has 
now accepted such legislation and has taken firm 
steps to correct its inequalities. 

The minority group in America whose situation 
is worst, however, is the 10 per cent of the country’s 
population that happens to be colored. The average 
Negro boy or girl is unlikely to have had enough 
preliminary education either to know whether he 
is talented or to prepare the talent he has for 
presentation to the college admissions offices. Only 
half the Negroes in the United States have com- 
pleted five years or more of grade school; only 3 
per cent of the total college population today is 
colored. 

There is also discrimination on the part of private 
colleges and schools against Jewish students, in the 
form of actual or tacit quotas for their admission. 
Arguments as to why these quotas must exist vary. 
There are those who say that in order to protect 
the Jewish students from arousing anti-Semitic 
feelings on the part of the college community, or 
the general public, it is necessary to keep them out 
of the school or college. This seems to indicate an 
appalling lack of vision as to the function of educa- 
tion and the moral values of the educator, for if 
ever there was a problem that touches the roots of 
social evils in the world today, it is this one. 
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It is therefore one of the key points at which 
educators can find the material for their educational 
program and one of the first places at which any 
education for responsible citizenship must take 
hold. It is not enough to put in a required course in 
race relations for white Gentiles, and sit tight. It 
is a question of blending the diversity of students 
from all social, racial and economic groups into a 
community of free-thinking, humane and generous 
young men and women. 

Then there are arguments about the status of 
the school and the college, which might become 
sullied in the minds of parents, alumni and the 
general public by the presence of Jewish or Negro 
students. Aside from the insulting implication for 
those human beings who happen to be Jewish or 
Negro, this indicates a failure in the moral leader- 
ship of those educators who make the argument, 
since the function of education is to lead people 
toward a clearer and full understanding of the prob- 
lems of mankind, not to reflect the prejudices and 
evils of the society in which the education is op- 
erating. 

I believe that we, as educators, have the moral 
obligation to take the initiative in overcoming con- 
trols and public pressures by those not as interested 
as ourselves in the higher education of young people 
in the moral pfinciples of contemporary life. It is 
not an easy task; it stirs up controversy and diffi- 
culty. But I think we have a choice to make. If 
we want our institutions to be known and valued 
because we act as servants to a privileged class of 
Americans, we act in one way. If we want to be 
known and appreciated as leaders of moral values 
for contemporary life, we act in another. I suggest 
that for the sake of a better society in America, we 
take the latter course. 
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Food Service Steals You Blind 


[ris AMAZING WHAT COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS DON’T 
know about the operation of food service facilities 
for students. Least of all, about what it costs! 


College food service is big business. This magazine's 
recent survey indicates a national dollar volume in 
excess of a quarter billion dollars. Why not give this 
phase of operation the attention it deserves ? Interest- 
ingly enough, only a small percentage of the adminis- 
trators reporting in the survey had any idea as to what 
constitutes ‘raw food costs." How does the adminis- 
trator know whether he’s losing his shirt or not— 
unless he has basic information ? 

What to do? 


First, obtain the best food service director available, 
if expert performance is expected. Pay a respectable 
salary for the job. College cooks often get bigger pay 
checks than the persons supervising them! Make 
certain that your food service director understands 
and utilizes sound principles of organization and ad- 
ministration. Such a person must not be limited to 
technical knowledge regarding nutrition and menu 
preparation but must be able to work harmoniously 
with staff associates and must have a thorough under- 
standing of cost control technics. 


The business office must see to it that the food serv- 
ice director is supplied with proper record forms on 
which to make constant checks on costs and standards. 
Sound purchasing and inventory control are prime 
fequisites for efficient administration. 

In the rush of things, don’t overlook your customers 
—the students. A well operated food service depart- 
ment can often do more to maintain high student 


morale than any other factor on campus. And it can 
just as easily ruin morale. 


Relatively little attention has been directed to the 
problems of food service administration at annual 
meetings of college and university business officers. 
A great deal of time is allotted to discussing invest- 
ments and endowments, now producing a very low 
yield, but the ramifications of the food service, with its 
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present high commodity and labor cost, get less than 
a passing glance. As one commercial food operator 
comments, ‘I should go broke in two weeks, if I 
permitted the waste that I have observed in many 
college food service operations.” 


Isn't it about time that college food service opera- 
tion receives the attention due it? 


What Are You Reading? 


IN THE HURLY-BURLY LIFE OF A COLLEGE CAMPUS IT 
is often difficult for a college executive to devote the 
time that he should to reflection. To neglect such re- 
flection may cause him to become so engrossed with 
daily routine that he loses perspective and purpose. 
As one writer phrases it, “He is forever busy, but he 
becomes a man of motion, not a man of action.” 


One admirable way to gain perspective is to be 
keenly alert to what the college student refers to as 
“outside reading.’” Reading which, though not a part 
of the immediate task, gives substance and interpreta- 
tion to it. 


College administrators will find “Colleges for Free- 
dom” a book that will challenge them to rethink their 
own objectives. Co-authored by Dr. Donald J. Cowl- 
ing, president of Carleton College from 1909 to 
1945, and Dr. Carter Davidson, president of Union 
College and for ten years president of Knox College, 
the volume speaks out of the experience of these well 
known American educators. It concerns itself in the 
main with the function of the liberal arts college, but 
its effective contribution is not restricted to that field. 


Specific in their suggestions, the authors in chapter 
12 have attempted to answer the question, ‘How much 
money does a college need?’’ Even for the experienced 
college administrator this material will prove profit- 
able. Many an administrator would like the answer 
to that question. 


In reading, read with objectivity. Francis Bacon 
once counseled: “Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider.” 











MECHANICAL FORM AND OPERATION Of |r 


A BUDGET IS DEFINED IN A WIDELY 
accepted manual on college and uni- 
versity financial reports as “a statement 
of the estimated income and expendi- 
tures during a fixed period” and “an 
authorization to incur the expenditures 
and to collect the income.”* 


Such a brief definition necessarily 
omits mention of the many particular 
problems that must be worked out by 
each institution in its budget planning 
and in the practical everyday operation 
of its budget. Some of the particular 
budget problems that have been en- 
countered in the Oregon state institu- 
tions of higher education, and how they 
have been handled, are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The state of Oregon has five publicly 
supported institutions of higher educa- 
tion controlled by one governing board, 
the state board of higher education. The 
institutions include the university, the 
state college, and three colleges of edu- 
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cation. Some of these institutions have 
branches or service units distributed 
over the state. The final accounting for 
income and expenditures is handled 
through a central accounting office. In 
these respects the budgeting problems 
in Oregon are similar to those of other 
large state colleges and universities that 
have service units operating at scattered 
locations. 


Budget Plan. The most important 
problem encountered each year is that 
of working out a preliminary, sum- 
marized budget plan which the chancel- 
lor can present to the board for its con- 
sideration before the detailed depart- 
mental budgets are prepared. This pre- 
liminary budget plan must be brief, but 
it must include all the major recom- 
mendations of the chancellor and of the 
other executive officers of the institu- 
tions, and it must show how much these 
recommendations will cost during the 
ensuing fiscal year. It must, of course, 





tailed schedule) 


recurring costs eliminated) 
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and technical fields 
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sources shown above)... 





BUDGET PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 


Budget Summary, Unrestricted Funds 
Showing Proposed Use of Available Funds 


Estimated Resources Available During Year (supported by de- 


Proposed Application of Funds in Budget for Fiscal Year 
To continue the present operating level (all temporary or non- 


To cover increased costs of state retirement plan for employes 
To cover additional cost of 40-hour week for civil service staff 


To provide contingency fund for summer sessions (to n revert to 
board’s unappropriated balance if not required) _ 


To provide increase in statewide advisory service in science 


To provide increase in building rehabilitation herd. 
To cover cost of increase in state civil service pay scale for 


To provide selected merit salary increases fer prbtessional staff 
To provide for necessary additions to the staff, Picea 


To provide for a president’ s cpereting reserve_. 
Amount recommended for board's apne bolunaié’ to 


Total Proposed Budget for Fiscal Year (equal to estimated re- 


NOTE: Each of the items in the summary is mupperted wy tabulations and ‘calculations 
which will furnish detailed information as required. 
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show also the estimated resources . 
which the recommended budget is tp 
be financed. 


To provide a concrete example of the | 
types of recommendations included ig ™ 
the budget plan, the accompanying out. | 
line statement is presented. Al 
this is not an exact reproduction of the 
budget plan for any fiscal year, it is 
representative of the method employed, } 


FOR BOARD REVIEW 


Recommendations of the type indi- 
cated in the accompanying outline of a ~ 
budget plan permit the governing board 
to review with the executive officers the 
principal items and policies to be in- 
corporated in the ensuing year's budget 
Approval in advance of the major out 
lines of the budget by the board enables 
the executive officers to proceed with 
confidence in preparing the detailed 
departmental operating budgets. The 
preliminary budget plan, as described 
here, is usually presented to the board 
early in March, and the complete, de 
tailed departmental budgets, including 
personnel, are then usually presented to 
the board for final approval in May for 
the fiscal year beginning the following 
July i. 

No attempt is made here to report 
on the procedures used in building the 
detailed departmental budgets. The dif- 
ficulties encountered in stretching avail- 
able funds to meet educational needs 
and the methods used in dealing with 
these problems can be more adequately 
presented by the president, the dean, of 
other educational administrator. 

Keeping Detailed Budget Up to Date. 
During each fiscal year, after the de 
tailed operating budget has been ap 
proved, many personnel changes afe 
approved, and many other board actions 
and administrative orders occur, which 





* Financial Reports for Colleges and Uni- 
versities, compiled by the National Commit- 
tee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 
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alter the authorized budgets in the vari- 
ous divisions of the institutions. The 
problem raised by these numerous 
changes in departmental budgets is the 
communication of the changes in a 
pt and orderly manner to the di- 
vision heads, to the budget control 
section of the central accounting office, 
to the pay roll department, and to all 
others directly concerned with the 
budgets of the departments involved. 


FORM FOR BUDGET CHANGE 


To facilitate the prompt issuance of 
information to all parties concerned, a 
budget change form was adopted which 
shows the following information: 


1. Authority for the change (board 
minutes or administrative order). 

2. Account number and name of de- 
partment affected by the change. 

3. Amount of budget by classifica- 
tions before the change. 

4. Increase or decrease to each classi- 
fication caused by the change. 

5. Source of funds for a budget in- 
crease; disposition of any funds saved 
through a budget decrease. 

6. Amount of budget by classifica- 
tions after the change. 

7. Personnel detail before and after 
the change showing any change affect- 
ing an individual staff member, such as 
change in position, promotion in rank, 
change in salary rate, leave of absence, 
fesignation or appointment. 

The prompt distribution of the fore- 
going information enables each party 
concerned with the operation of a de- 
partmental budget to keep his file on 
the budget up to date, including all 
changes in the authorized amount of ex- 
penditures and all changes in person- 
nel. The form employed for the notice 
of change in budget, with sample 
tatries, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Monthly Accounting Reports. The 
problem in this area is to obtain prompt- 
ly each month for budget control pur- 
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poses and for general administrative use 
statements that will show the extent to 
which budget income estimates are be- 
ing realized and the amounts of depart- 
mental budget expenditures and unex- 
pended budget balances. 


For internal monthly report purposes, 
the approved detailed budget—both as 
to income estimates and as to authorized 
expenditures by departments—is in- 
corporated in the general accounting 
records. In this respect the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee 
on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education have been substantial- 
ly followed. The monthly reports on 
income show the estimated income, the 
income realized, and the amount of 
underrealization or overrealization of 
income. The monthly departmental 
budget statements show amounts of au- 
thorized expenditures for the year, ex- 
penditures to date, and also the unex- 
pired balances. 


Encumbrances for unpaid purchase 
orders and other unpaid obligations are 
not entered in the budget accounting 
records during the year for monthly 
budget statement purposes. Such en- 
cumbrances are recorded only at the 
end of the fiscal year for the closing 
financial statement. Forms are furnished 
all departments for listing each month 
the purchase orders which have not yet 
appeared as finally paid in the monthly 
statement from the accounting office. 
This enables the department head to de- 
termine the balance in his own budget 
account at the close of each month by 
deducting the amount of his outstand- 
ing requisitions from the unexpended 
balance reported by the accounting 
office. The figuring which the depart- 
ment head has to do under this plan is 
the same as he does when calculating 
the monthly balance in his personal 
checking account at the bank. In de- 
partments having a large volume of 
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requisitions the detailed work of rec- 
onciling the monthly budget statement 
usually is done by the departmental 
secretary. 

The omission of the recording of en- 
cumbrances for unpaid purchase orders 
and other unpaid obligations relieves 
the accounting office of much detail and 
speeds up the execution of purchase 
orders, but it increases the financial re- 
sponsibility of the department head by 
requiring him to be his own policeman 
in the matter of avoiding budget over- 
drafts. This unloading of fiscal responsi- 
bility onto the department head may 
be argued to be good or bad from dif- 
ferent points of view. It does consume a 
certain amount of the department 
head’s time, but at the same time it 
tends to increase his appreciation of the 
fiscal problems of the institution and 
to provide him with a motive to regu- 
late his expenditures prudently through- 
out the year. Although overdrafts in 
individual departments have not been 
entirely eliminated by this method, they 
have been small in the aggregate. 


REQUISITION ALLOTMENTS 

Budget Classification by Object. An- 
other problem invariably met in all 
budget operations is that of deciding 
the extent to which budgeted expendi- 
tures are to be controlled by object 
classification. In our budget the allot- 
ment to each department is recorded 
under the following classifications: 


SALARIES 
REQUISITION: 

Wages 

Materials and expense 

Travel 

Equipment 

Total requisition 

Total Authorized Budget 


The specific question is: Shall each 
department be required to stay within 
its budget allotment for each classifica- 
tion? After several years’ experience, 
we have settled on the following method 
of control: No overdrafts are permitted 
in the salary item. The necessity for 
this requirement is obvious. All of the 
“requisition” items (wages, materials 
and expense, travel and equipment ) are 
controlled as a total only. In other 
words, a department may overdraw its 
travel, equipment or wages item so long 
as it does not overdraw its total “requi- 
sition” allotment. The four separate 
classifications under “requisition” are 
actually utilized only for the purpose of 
estimating budget requirements and 
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for classifying final expenditures in the 
annual financial report. 


It is our experience that the budget 
control of “requisition” items by total 
only has simplified the budget account- 
ing and has greatly reduced the number 
of budget transfers requested by depart- 
ments, without any significant change 
in the amounts of unexpended balances 
turned back by the departments at the 
close of the fiscal year. 

Periodic Reports to Board and Ex- 
ecutives. The Oregon state board of 
higher education holds eight regularly 
scheduled meetings each year at inter- 
vals of approximately six weeks. For 
each of these meetings a docket of 
recommendations is prepared to be 
formally considered and acted upon by 
the board. The recommendations in- 
clude appointments of personnel and 
other recommendations affecting the 
budgets. At the time of these meetings 
the chancellor and the other executive 
officers and the members of the board 
need to know the state of the unap- 
propriated balance and the effect which 
the recommendations to the board will 
have on the balance of available funds. 
To meet the need for this information 
a financial report is issued to board 
members and executive officers im- 
mediately preceding each board meet- 
ing. The usual contents of the report 
are as follows: 


1. Report of estimated balance in the 
unappropriated fund, showing balance 





a. 






after the last preceding board i R- . 


any increases or decreases in est; 


mal 


of resources; cost of the recommends. _ 5 
tions in the docket for the ensuing 


board meeting, and estimated balance — , 
of unappropriated funds after cari 
for all recommendations in the docket, 

2. Reports on comparative student 
enrollments or other information af. 
fecting budget operation. 


Incidental Uses of Budget Files. As 
indicated in a preceding paragraph, all 
approved budget changes, involving 
personnel adjustments, budget trans. 
fers, and budget increases or decreases 
for any department, are recorded on a | 
notice-of-change-in-budget form which © 
is issued to all parties concerned. The ” 
executive office retains copies of all the 
budget changes issued during a year ~ 
which are filed with the originally ap. 
proved budgets of the respective de. 
partments. In this way there is accump- 
lated for each department a chrono © 
logical record of all changes in person- 
nel and all changes in the amount of © 
funds assigned during the year. We 
have found this complete budget file | 
including all budget changes, to be use- 
ful in a number of ways. 


FOUR CHIEF USES 


l. It is the most nearly accurate and 
most satisfactory source available for 
historical and comparative data on the 
number of teachers and other staff mem- 
bers in the various departments or in 
the institution as a whole. 

2. It shows readily what has hap 
pened to individual staff members over 
the years with regard to assignments, 
promotions, salary adjustments, leaves 
of absence, and length of service. 

3. It provides a record of the circum 
stances under which the financial sup- 
port of a department has been increased 
or decreased over the years. 

4. It is a valuable cross reference of 
index to actions by the governing board 
and the executive officers concerning 
personnel, appropriations and other 
matters affecting the budget. 








Summary. in working with these 
problems I have-observed that many of 
an institution's most vital educational, 
financial and management policies afe 
translated into action through its budget 
planning and budget operation. This 
fact makes it especially important that 
the mechanical form and operation of 
the budget be the simplest, most effi 





cient and practical that can be devised t0 
handle the problems of the particulat 


institution. 
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THE JOB OF PURCHASING AGENT FOR 
an institution of higher learning should 
be occupied by a person with an ability 
to recognize and appreciate every in- 
dividual’s differing ideas. Naturally, a 
college staff is made up of a cross section 
of people from the forty-eight states and 
a large majority of European countries, 
as well as a scattering of all other na- 
tionalities. With these backgrounds it 
is logical to expect that their desires 
and needs will vary from small to large 
degree. Therefore, purchasing becomes, 
and rightfully so, a problem of how to 
arrive at Correct answers as to the types 
of equipment or supply most adapted to 
the needs of the majority of the staff 
members involved. 

As an illustration of the problem, it 
is well known that different staff mem- 
bers doing the same type of work will 
each become convinced that a certain 
manufacturer's product is the only one 
that can possibly do the required work 
in the correct manner. 


TO KEEP COSTS DOWN 

Working with, and purchasing for, 
individuals of such a background, a pur- 
chasing agent must evolve some means 
whereby he will be able to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of types, make 
and brands of equipment and supplies. 
The necessity of avoiding such duplica- 
tions may at first seem unnecessary, but 
upon a closer study of this problem it 
becomes evident that such duplication 
is both costly and inefficient from the 
standpoint of management. 

It is costly because there is no op- 
portunity to make use of equipment in 
different places owing to lack of uni- 
formity. Larger stocks of repair parts 
afe necessary; more help is needed for 
maintenance because of diversity of 
equipment. The same may be said from 
the standpoint of supplies. If one per- 
son demands a certain trade name prod- 
uct while the second and third persons 
each demands another trade name prod- 
uct for the same type of work, it will 





fequire more orders of smaller quanti- 
ties, thus resulting in greater clerical 
cost, More small shipments resulting in 
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higher freight and shipping costs, and 
more separate items in inventory, a 
procedure that again demands more 
space and more help for handling. 
The most practical way to eliminate 
a goodly portion of the aforementioned 
problems is by standardization in as 
many different items as possible. This 
standardization can be accomplished by 
the institution’s establishing specifica- 
tions of its own to cover its purchases 
insofar as practicable. After specifica- 
tions have been established on particu- 
lar items, all purchases of that item 
thereafter will be required to conform. 


It should be pointed out, however, 
that all purchases should not have to 
comply with special specifications set up 
by the institution but should conform 
to standard specifications as commonly 
recognized in trade channels. Standard 
specifications can be found in a large 
number of commonly used articles made 
and sold under standard trade names. 

Purchasing by specification has many 
advantages, some of which are: 

1. It makes for uniformity of basis 
upon which suppliers furnish quotations 
and guarantee delivery dates. 

2. It eliminates waste of time of 
salesmen and purchasing agent by re- 
ducing the necessity for the purchasing 
agent to listen to several different sales- 
men demonstrate their equipment. 

3. It actually makes the purchasing 
agent a buyer of the products wanted 
and needed, instead of making the 
sales representative a salesman. 

4. It reduces high-pressure tactics. 

5. After suppliers have been dealing 
with a customer over a period of time 
they become familiar with the pur- 
chaser’s requirements and needs to a 
point where only those items coming 
up to such specifications are brought up. 

6. In some types of purchases the 
specifications, when on a specific basis, 
will form a guarantee to the purchaser 
that the equipment will do the required 
job or will be taken back by the supplier. 


BY STANDARDIZATION 
AND SPECIFICATION 


A typical case of this: type is a heat- 
ing plant purchased according to per- 
formance capacity as compared to one 
purchased according to descriptive 
specification. In the first case, if the 
boiler fails to produce the desired per- 
formance the seller can be held re- 
sponsible, whereas, in the second case, 
if the specifications were followed the 
buyer would have no recourse. 

In purchasing by specification it 
should be kept in mind that specifica- 
tions should not be drawn so unneces- 
sarily severe that they will eliminate 
competition and result in an unneces- 
sarily high manufacturing cost. As a 
general rule, adequate specifications 
eliminate guesswork on the part of the 
bidders and put all producers on a part, 
whereas the opposite effect would be 
realized by severely tight specifications. 

In an institution of higher learning, 
a purchasing agent should work close- 
ly with the users of the equipment and 
suppliers to be sure that the items pur- 
chased will be useful and will accom- 
plish the objectives for which the pur- 
chase is made. 


TYPES OF SPECIFICATION BUYING 


In summary, it would be advisable to 
point out various means used for pur- 
chasing by specification: 

1. Purchase by Description: Said 
description must be understood by the 
user, the purchaser, and the seller. 

2. Purchase by Brand: This is used 
when the brand is established and has 
proved satisfactory. 

3. Purchase by Market Grade: This 
is the case with lumber and other build- 
ing materials. 

4. Purchase by Sample: Sample to 
be submitted for inspection. 

5. Purchase by Written Specifica- 
tion: Such as in the case of building 
construction. 

Finally, specifications to be used by 
a buyer may be arrived at from the fol- 
lowing sources: They may be set up by 
the using department and the purchas- 
ing agent; they may be furnished by 
seller; they may be put out by recog- 
nized authorities or the government. 
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estimates of national rate of increase 





of college enrollments up to year 1960 


BUSINESS OFFICERS RECOGNIZE READI- 
ly the necessity of accurate estimates of 
future college and university enroll- 
ments in planning for adequate staffs 
and building facilities in their institu- 
tional budgets. However, the estimates 
of future enrollment are influenced by 
many variables, some of which by their 
very nature involve unknown factors.’ 

Before presenting the estimates of 
future enrollments it may be worth 
while to take a quick view of the history 
of college enrollments. In table 1 are 
presented the college enrollment figures 
and the percentage relationship between 
the enrollment and the population in 
the age group 18 to 21 years, inclusive, 
between 1900 and the autumn of 1947. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS SINCE 1900 


Resident college enrollment between 
1900 and the autumn of 1947 increased 
almost ninefold (885 per cent). It is 
significant that this rate of increase in 
the total number of college students is 
approximately ten times the rate of 
growth of the total population (87 
per cent) during the same period. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, 
although this increase in college and 
university enrollments is a substantial 
one, it is still considerably below the 
remarkable expansion of high school 
attendance during the same period. 

Not only has there been a steady in- 
crease in the actual number of college 
students, but there has likewise been a 
marked increase in the percentage of the 
population, age 18 to 21 years, inclu- 
sive, enrolled in college. This age group 
is used for comparative purposes since 
the predominant proportion of the col- 
lege enrollment is within that age group. 
At the beginning of the century the 
percentage of this age-group in college 





1 For a comprehensive discussion of the 
enrollment trends and their underlying fac- 
tors, see the following articles: Fred J. Kelly: 
Coll Population Trends, Higher Educa- 
tion 2: 1-5 (May 15) 1946, and John Dale 
Russell: Enrollment Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation, Jour. Amer. Assn. of Coll. Registrs. 
22: 413-31 (July) 1947. 


J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 


Specialist in Higher Education 
U.S. Office of Education 


was 4.01. It rose gradually to 5.5 per 
cent in 1915, after which the rate of in- 
crease turned sharply upward. By 1940 
it had increased to 15.42 per cent, which 
was almost four times the percentage 
enrolled in 1900. During the war 
period this relationship dropped to 
10.04 per cent. These facts are shown 
graphically in figure 1. 

There are, of course, wide variations 
between the states and the regions of 
the country in the percentage relation- 
ship between college enrollments and 
the age group of 18 to 21 years. These 
percentages are influenced by such 
factors as the availability of high school 
and college facilities, economic factors, 
density of population, racial and nation- 
al origin factors, together with the edu- 
cational traditions of the states and 
regions. These figures for the nine cen- 
sus divisions of the United States for 


the prewar years of 1939-40 are shown 
in the following tabulation: 
New England........ 15.05 per cent 
Middle Atlantic........15.10 per cent 
East North Central_.17.19 per cent 
West North Central 17.07 per cent 
South Atlantic......... 11.37 per cent 
East South Central... 9.66 per cent 
West South Central..14.36 per cent 
Mountain ...... .... 18.77 per cent 
| PERS Re 24.90 per cent 
It will be readily seen that the college 
enrollment in relation to the popula. 
tion group 18 to 21 years of age in the 
Pacific States region was approximately 
two and a half times the same ratio for 
the states of the East South Central 
region. When the ratios for specific 
states are considered, the variation is 
even greater and ranges from less than 
10 per cent in at least nine states to 
29.52 per cent in Utah and 26.34 per 
cent in California. It appears altogether 
likely that the other states will, over 
the coming decade, repeat the expan- 
sion of college enrollments already 


Table 1—College and University Enrollment, 1900-1947 * 














ACADEMIC % ENROLLMENT 

YEAR RESIDENT ENROLLMENS OF POPULATION 

ENDING WOMEN TOTAL 18-21 YEARS 
1900 152,254 85,338 237,592 4.01 
1905 183,451 112,952 264,345 4.02 
1910 214,648 140,565 355,213 4.84 
1915 264,793 211,754 403.558 5.50 
1920 314,938 282,942 597,880 8.14 
1926 lees = » 941,310" 11.27 
1930 619,935 480,802 1,100,737 12.37 
1932 667,181 487,936 1,154,117 12.74 
1934 615,720 439,640 1,055,360 11.45 
1936 706,672 498,555 1,208,277 12.88 
1938 803,893 547,012 1,350,905 14.17 
1940 893.250 600,953 1,494,203 15.42 
1942 818,559 585,431 1,403,990 14.25 
1944 577,229 $81,862 1,159,091 12.05 
Autumn, 1945 371,000 © 581,000 © 952,000 © 10.04 

Autumn, 1946 1,417,500 © 660,500 © 2,078,000 © aie 
Autumn, 1947 1,659,249 678,977 2,338,226 REX 





a. Data for the period 1900-1944 are taken from U.S. Office of Education Statistics of Higher 
Education, 1939-40 and 1941-42, and the Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44. Data for the 
autumns of 1945, 1946 and 1947 are from the office’s Statistical Circular, SR 21.3-116, Nov. 20, 


1947, and Circular No. 238, Nov. 10, 1947. 
b. Data not reported separately by sex. 
c. Estimated. 


d. Percentages for these two years are not presented because of the undue influence of the 


“veteran enrollment bulge.” 


Since many veteran students are beyond the usual college age, pe 


centages based upon the population in the age group 18-21 years are not so meaningful and signifi- 


cant as for the earlier years. 
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shown by the data for the western states. 





There is ample reason to believe that 2,400 


this expansion is similar and is prob- 
related to the same underlying 
basic social factors which influenced the 
ization of high school education 

in the last generation. 


PREVIOUS ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES 


Since the end of the war there have 
wppeared in professional literature at 
least nine estimates forecasting future 
college enrollments. These have been 
brought together as part of the work of 
the Office of Education's Veterans Edu- 
cational Facilities Program, which is car- 
ried on in cooperation with the Federal 
Works Agency. Because of the interest 
of college presidents, business officers, 
and members of control boards, it is be- 
lieved that a summary of enrollment 
forecasts might have some value. Such 
a summary suggests the need for fur- 
ther analyses of enrollment trends in 
specific institutions and states.’ 


1,600 F 


1,200 F 


College and University Enrollment in thousands 


400 F 


a 


The summary of the estimates of ae geen 
future college enrollments is presented 
in the order of their publication in table i 4 
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2. Not all of these estimates are strictly 1900 1910 1920 
comparable, since some are based upon 
different premises. For example, the 
Rohrer and the Douglass and Elliott 





Figure 1 
College Enrollment and Per cent Enrollment was 
of Population 18-21 Years of Age 


1930 1940 1950 








estimates for the years 1947-48 and 
1949-50 are for so-called “normal en- 
rollments” and do not include veterans. 
Moreover, the latter estimate is for full- 


students over 22, or enrollments in 
graduate and professional schools. 


time undergraduate students, age 18 to 
21 years, and does not include foreign 
students, students under 18 years of age, 


The estimates for the current aca- 
demic year should be related to the 
data reported in the Office of Educa- 











Table 2—Summary of Estimates of Future College Enrollments 








(In Thousands of Students) 





AUTHOR _—_—____ DATE 1947-48 1949-50 1954-55 1959-60 
Kelly @ May 1946 oo 1,700-1,900 _ — 
Partch > July 1946 4,000 6.000 3.800 3.700 
Hungate © 1946 sions 1,908 2.098 2.260 
Dewhurst 4 January 1947 — 3,400 — 3,600 
Miller ° April 1947 2.500 2.200 1,900 2,500-3,000 
Veterans Educational 

Facilities Program © May 1947 2.355 2.561 2.627 2.814 
Russell ' July 1947 2.650 2.900 3,100 — 
Allen ? August 1947 2.400 2.200 1,850 2.250 
Rohrer " October 1947 1,780 ! 1,200 ! 1,850 1,900 
Douglass & Elliott '| December 1947 1,216 ! 1,340! 1,598 2.222 





a. Kelly, Fred J.: ‘College Population Trends,’’ Higher Education 2: 1-5 (May 15) 1946. 
b. Partch, Clarence E.: Analysis of the Need for Facilities to Provide Adequate Educational 
Opportunities for Veterans and for Graduates of Secondary Schools. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University (July) 1946 
¢. Hungate, Thad L.: Financing Higher Education. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946. P. 224. 
_ Dewhurst, J. Frederic, and Associates: America’s Needs and Resources. New York City: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. P. 320. 
@. Miller, Ernest C.: ‘Enrollment Trends” in Current Problems in Higher Education. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1947. 
f. Russell; John Dale: “Enrollment Trends in Higher Education,” Jour. of the Amer. Assoc. of 
Colleg. Registrs. 22: 413-31 (July) 1947. 
g. Allen, John S.: “Anticipated Demands for Higher Educetion,” School and Society 66: 
139-43 (August 23) 1947. 
Rohrer, J. H.: “Future Enrollments in Higher Education,” Jour. of Higher Education 18: 
373-76 (October) 1947 
i. Douglass, Harl R., and Elliott, Lloyd H.: ‘‘What Will Happen After the Veterans Leave?” 
School and Society 66: 465-67 (December 20) 1947. 
J. These figures are for ‘normal enrollments’ only, and do not include veterans. 
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tion’s “Statistical Circular No. 238,” 
Nov. 10, 1947. Based upon the reports 
from 1732 institutions, the total number 
of full-time and part-time college stu- 
dents (excluding summer session, cor- 
respondence and extension students), 
attending in the third week of the fall 
term, was 2,338,226. The gross cumula- 
tive enrollment figure by the end of the 
academic year will probably approxi- 
mate 2,640,000 students. 


V.E.F.P. ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES 


As part of its effort to obtain an 
equitable distribution of war surpius 
buildings and equipment, the Office of 
Education through its Veterans Educa- 
tional Facilities Program obtained esti- 
mates of their future enrollments di- 
rectly from the colleges and universities. 





2 As examples, see such studies as the fol- 
lowing: American Council on Education, 
Pacific Coast Committee, College-Age Popu- 
lation Study, 1947-64 (Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, November 
1947); Lancaster, John L.: College Enrolli- 
ment in Virginia (Charlottesville: Univer- 
sity of Virginia, May 1947), and George D. 
Strayer, Chairman: Report of a Survey of the 
Needs of California in Higher Education 
(Sacramento: State Department of Educa- 
tion, March 1948). 
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The authorized representatives of in- 
stitutions, in most instances the presi- 
dents or business managers, were asked 
to estimate the number of their full- 
time and total student enrollments for 
the fall terms of the academic years 
1947-48 and 1949-50. They were also 
asked co provide enrollment estimates, 
including part-time students, for the 
years 1954-55 and 1959-60. 

No special brief is offered for the 
validity of these estimates, but they are 
the sum totals of the estimates of the 
same institutions for four different years 
in a twelve-year period. These figures 
are the best guesses now available for 
planning the building expansion of 
their respective institutions and so are 
being used. 

Most estimates of prospective enroll- 
ments have been presented as gross 
national figures based upon varying 
premises. The merit of the V.E.F.P. 
estimates is that they are based upon 
the ambitions and programs of the same 
group of institutions, which presum- 
ably have studied their long-range plans 
and the means of financing these plans. 
On the other hand, a serious limitation 
is that by their very nature they do not 
take account of the birth and develop- 
ment of new educational institutions 
during the coming decade. Present in- 
dications, already apparent in such states 
as California and New York, suggest 
that there will be a substantial increase 
in the number of new institutions, par- 
ticularly of the junior or “community 
college” type and technical institutes. 

The total estimated enrollments of the 
1386 institutions (these institutions 
last year accounted for 96 per cent of the 
total enrollment in the second semester, 
1946-47) which supplied data to the 
Office of Education were as follows: 


Full-Time All 


Year Students Students 
1947-48 2,042,000 2,355,000 
1949-50 2,153,000 2,561,000 
NOS pci Sees 2,627,000 
EE Re 2,814,000 

item 





In comparison with the other enroll- 
ment estimates, it will be observed that 
the V.E.F.P. estimates are relatively con- 
servative. They were made on different 
assumptions and are based upon the 
canvass of the institutions concerning 
their enrollment plans. It is not surpris- 
ing that such figures are relatively con- 
servative, since they are made by the 
administrative officers who must raise 
the institutional funds to carry out their 
expansion plans. The introduction of 
new factors into the enrollment situa- 
tion during the coming decade, such as 
the appearance of a prolonged economic 
depression or the inauguration of a 
broad program of federal scholarships 
as recently proposed by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, 
would certainly upset these estimates. 


COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


In its consideration of the problem of 
the number of young people who should 
attend college, the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education*® developed 
a “National Inventory of Talent” based 
upon the results of the army general 
classification test scores of recruits. 
After equating these results with group 
intelligence tests given to college fresh- 
men, the commission estimated that at 
least 49 per cent of the population of 
young adults had the necessary mental 
ability to complete the junior college 
years, and that 32 per cent had the 
ability to “complete an advanced liberal 
or specialized professional education.” 


Based upon these estimates the com- 
mission recommended a minimum col- 
lege enrollment in 1960 of 4,600,000, 
distributed as follows: junior college 
level (grades 13 and 14), 2,500,000; 
senior college level (grades 15 and 16), 
1,500,000, and graduate and profession- 
al schools, 600,000. 





3 President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American 
Democracy. Vol. 1, “Establishing the Goals,” 
pp. 39-44. Vol. II,.“Equalizing and Expand- 
ing Individual Opportunity,” pp. 51-57. 











To overcome the influence of ecg. 
nomic barriers, the commission 
ported_a substantial plan of federal 
scholarships which would become ayail- 
able in larger amounts each succeeding 
year, as the number of veterans subsj- 
dized under Public Laws 16 and 346 
decreased. The commission proposed 
that these scholarships be granted to 
students primarily on the basis of finan- 
cial need. They would also depend upon 
the applicant's “ability, character and 
sense of responsibility.” It also recom- 
mended that the maximum scholarship 
be set at $800 per year, and that scholar- 
ships be provided for at least 20 per 
cent of the total undergraduate non- 
veteran student enrollment. 

This program would be initiated in 
1948-49 with an appropriation of 
$120,000,000 to provide scholarships 
for approximately 300,000 students. Ir 
is obvious that in the event of congres- 
sional approval of such a substantial 
scholarship plan upon a national basis, 
a new factor would be introduced into 
the college enrollment situation which 
would mean material increases in the 
total enrollment. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be emphasized that the es- 
timates summarized in this article are 
for the college enrollments of the whole 
nation. Future enrollments of specific 
institutions and for certain states will 
no doubt vary from the national rate 
of increase. 

Almost certainly enrollment increases 
will depend, as they have in the past, 
upon such factors as general economic 
conditions, the type of educational pro- 
grams offered by the institutions, and 
the willingness on the part of the public 
to finance its current educational pro- 
grams and the expansion of facilities. 

The huge enrollment increases of the 
last two years brought about by the re- 
turning veterans have dramatized the 
need for the expansion of the staffs and 
facilities of the colleges and universities. 





Student Registration 


As student hordes sweep over the campus each fall, administrative confusion is not uncommon. 
In the June issue, Burton E. Stratton of Rochester Institute of Technology will describe a technic 
of streamlined registration forms that speeds up handling and reduces student and administra- 


tive perturbation. 
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GENERAL DATA: Harvey Ingham Hall of 
Science and Fitch Hall of Pharmacy for 
teaching the various branches of sci- 
ence, such <es chemistry, physics, elec- 
tronics, biology, and teaching of various 
pharmaceutics and manufacture of cos- 
metics. Lecture rooms and classrooms 
will provide facilities for from 800 to 
900 students simultaneously. Large 
lecture auditorium will seat 350; small 
lecture auditorium, 150; pharmacy lec- 
tyre room, 100; classrooms, a total of 
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250. In addition, there are extensive 
laboratory facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION: Foundations, floor and 
roof slabs, and interior columns, rein- 
forced concrete; exterior columns, 
spandrel beams, lecture auditorium, and 
bridge, structural steel, fireproofed. Ex- 
terior walls around auditorium wing and 
across ends of both science and phar- 
macy wings, brick; all other walls, metal 
frames, metal sash, glass and insulated 
metal spandrel panels. Corridor parti- 
tions, glazed tile; partitions between 
rooms, plaster on clay or gypsum tile; 
auditorium walls, brick, wood and per- 
forated acoustical sheets. Windows, 
steel casement of projected type. Stair- 
ways, reinforced concrete. Stair walls, 
brick and glazed terra cotta. 
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FLOORING: In all laboratories, lecture and 
class rooms, integrally colored cement; 
entrance lobbies and stairs, terrazzo 
floors, treads and risers; corridor floors, 


asphalt tile. 


WALLS: Glazed tile and terra cotta, blue- 
gray; brick, red; interior doors and 
woodwork, bright colors; plaster walls, 
light gray. 


CEILINGS: Lecture rooms, acoustical plas- 
ter; laboratories, painted concrete. 


HEATING: Gas-fired boiler generates 
steam for heating; general heating, con- 
tinuous convectors along exterior walls; 
laboratories and lecture rooms, mechan- 
ical ventilation; no cooling or air con- 
ditioning. 


LIGHTING: Specially designed fluorescent 
cove and incandescent flood and spot 
lighting in lecture rooms; classrooms 
and laboratories, fluorescent lights in 
continuous ceiling coffers; coffer also 
used as raceway for various services to 
lab tables on floor above. Corridors and 
stairs lighted by continuous lines of cold 
cathode tubes. 


GENERAL: No call systems, elevators, 
dumbwaiters, refrigeration or kitchens. 
Building planned for flexibility of fu- 
ture rearrangement of laboratory space. 
Design of column arrangement, floor 
beams, and window mullions on a 4 foot 
modular system will permit a wide range 
of interior arrangements within the 
main rectangular wings. All services and 
utilities essential to the operation of a 
science laboratory, such as electricity, 
gas, water, steam and distilled water, 
carefully laid out to run exposed along 
the ceiling, with branches serving the 
lab tables on floor above contained 
within ceiling coffer. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Lecture auditorium 
wing has seats of special design in 
molded plywood, mounted to a fixed 
metal pedestal by means of thick cush- 
ion rubber mountings; specially de- 
signed instructors’ tables and proiection 
machine cabinets; integrated lighting 
and acoustical ceiling treatment. 


COSTS: $1,000,000, not including land 
or fees, but including all equipment. 


CAPACITY : Cubic feet, 900,000. 
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AND 


A RESIDENCE HALL FOR WOMEN 
students and a new dining hall and 
kitchen are under construction at Black- 
burn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

The residence hall, three stories in 
height, will be named in honor of the 
late George Herbert Jones of Chicago, 
whose initial gift for this purpose in 
1937 is being used in its construction. 
Construction of the building has been 
made possible by a generous addition 
to the original gift by Mrs. William M. 
Allison of Chicago, daughter of Mr. 
Jones and a trustee of the college. In 
her honor the dining hall will be named 
Ruth Jones Allison Hall. Ground was 
broken last October and it is hoped that 
the building will be ready for use in 
September. 

The dormitory will provide thirty- 
three double rooms, 13 by 17 feet, for 
students. A closet, chest of drawers, 
study table, chair and bed are provided 
for each resident. On the first floor of 
the west wing is a comfortable living 
room with five alcove date parlors. Ac- 
cess to a corridor leading to the dining 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


GENERAL DATA: Residence hall with 
double rooms for 66 students, single 
rooms for six faculty members. Dining 
hall seating 350. 

CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof. Roof, bur- 
gundy tile. Exterior, reddish-brown face 
brick over 12 inch masonry slab; inte- 
rior, gypsum block plastered. Windows, 
metal casement. Stairways, metal pan 
steel; cement treads covered with rub- 
ber tile. 

FLOORING: Asphalt tile on concrete base. 
Entrance hall and corridors, rubber tile. 

CEILINGS: Concrete, painted; acoustical 
treatment in dining hall and corridors. 

HEATING: Steam, two-pipe, low pressure 
convector radiation. 

LIGHTING: Dormitory, incandescent. Din- 
ing hall, troffer fluorescent tube re- 
cessed in ceiling. 

CALL SYSTEM: Buzzer to each room fromm 
main desk. Public phone on each floor; 
coin phone on first floor. 

REFRIGERATION: Two large walk-in; two 
separate self-container units. 

KITCHEN: Gas and steam. Stainless steel 
equipment. Kitchens excessively large 
because of student labor operation. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Bakery shop. Five 
kitchens for home economics depart- 
ment. 
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hall is provided from this living room. 

On the second floor above the living 
room an apartment for six members of 
the staff. is provided, with bath sep- 
arating each pair of rooms. An L-shaped 
lounge is provided for staff members 
living in this wing. A sun deck is 
planned for the third floor. Storage 
space will be provided in a partial base- 
ment under the south wing. 

The main dining hall will seat 350 
persons. Its relation to the kitchens is 
planned so that both cafeteria service for 
breakfast and luncheon and table service 
for dinner can be arranged convenient- 
ly. Kitchen space is somewhat larger 
than would ordinarily be needed to serve 
from 300 to 400 persons. At this point 
especially, the building has been planned 
with special reference to the unusual 
program of the college. Students are 
selected on the basis of superior academ- 
ic ability and relatively limited means. 
Every student works fifteen hours each 
week at and for the college. This work 
program, together with endowment in- 
come and annual gifts from friends of 
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First floor plan of new combined residence and dining hall at Black- 
burn College, Carlinville, IIl., Philip B. Maher of Chicago, architect. 


the colu se, makes possible unusually 
low fees 

Unde: the direction of a dietitian, 
who pur: hases foods and plans menus, 
all cookiag, serving and dishwashing 
are done by students. Since no student 
is likely to be on a job more than two 
and a half hours at a time, the work 
plan requires generous work space. 


The location of two foods laboratories 
for home economics courses and of a 
private dining room seating twenty-five, 
contiguous to the main kitchen, is also 
of special importance in the program 
of Blackburn, where classroom theory 
and practical experience are correlated 
whenever possible. Practice meals pre- 
pared in the laboratories or regular 


meals from the main kitchen can be 
served in the private dining room. The 
new space for the department antici- 
pates an undergraduate major in institu- 
tional management, of foods service 
especially. 

Architect Philip B. Maher of Chicago 
has held costs to a minimum by the use 
of concrete slab construction. 








RESERVATIONS ARE ALREADY COMING IN FOR THE 
College Food Service Institute being sponsored jointly 
by Northwestern University and COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. Institute sessions will be held in 
Chicago July 26 to 28 at the Knickerbocker Hotel. 
Fifty twin-bed guest rooms are being held for delegates. 

Outstanding leaders in the food service field will 
serve as “faculty.” A. G. Francis, director of dining 
services at the Illinois Bell Telephone Company, will 
discuss kitchen izyout and equipment. His kitchen 
facilities recently received the grand prize in a national 


Announcing College Food Service Institute 


competition for kitchen layout and equipment facili- 


ties. Edward Lee of Horwath and Horwath, nationally 
known food service accountants, will present methods 
for the accurate determination of food costs. 


Additional faculty appointments for the institute 
will be announced in the June issue. Food service man- 
agers and their assistants are urged to make reservations 
early as enrollment is limited to 100 delegates. 

The tuition is $12.50, payable with reservation to 


Willard Buntain, director of residence halls and food 
service, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
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EVEN SUCH A UNIQUE BUILDING AS A 
Gothic chapel can be enlarged without 
sacrifice of beauty or utility. Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. discovered 
this when the student body grew to a 
point at which the chapel’s seating 
capacity of 900 would not suffice for 
regular morning services or at Sunday 
vespers. 

At first thought it seemed hazardous 
to try to enlarge a seemingly perfect 
chapel, but after a study of the problem 
with the college architects, the W. G. 
Eckles Company of New Castle, Pa., a 
preliminary plan was prepared which 
provided for additions on both sides 
of the building. These, although not 
true transepts, would have much the 
same effect. 

This plan was later discarded in favor 
of a single addition or transept, which 
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accommodates 180 persons. This was 
done with the thought that, if at a 
later time another addition would seem 
desirable, the seating capacity might 
ultimately be raised to 1260, as com- 
pared with a maximum of 1108 under 
the first plan. 

In the development of the final plan 
for the new addition, or modified tran- 
sept, care was taken not to disturb the 
inner harmony of the nave. By carrying 
the inner edge of the roof on a steel 
beam supported by concealed steel pil- 
lars, it was possible to construct the 
new section without disturbing the 
stone aisle arches or the clerestory wall 
above them. 

The ceiling of the addition is beamed 
in oak and is treated with acoustical tile. 
The floor is concrete with a mastic tile 
surface except in the aisles where slate 
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in variegated colors has been used, 
Stained glass windows follow the pat. 
tern adopted in the original building 
and depict incidents in early church 
history. 

Until such time as oak pews similar 
to those in the original building can be 
obtained, temporary seating is being 
used. 

A small office for the use of tc col- 
lege pastor and for those responsible 
for the chapel music is also a part of 
the addition. 

Exterior walls are of shot-sawed 
Briarhill sandstone with a trim of Indi- 
ana limestone, in keeping with the 
original structure. Care was taken not 
to disturb the chapel garden, and in the 
grading, approaches and planting 
around the addition, the landscape 
architects, Olmsted Brothers of Brook- 
line, Mass., we~= consulted. Their sug- 
gestions have had an important effect 
in integrating the structure. 

From many points of view, the ex- 
terior of the building gains through 
the added mass, and in the interior there 
is a feeling of spaciousness that gives 
added interest and charm. The acoustics 
actually have been improved. 

The cost of the’ addition, including 
the general contract, architects’ fees, 
lighting fixtures, and windows, was 
$45,000. The cubic foot cost was $1.27; 
this relatively high cost was due, im 
part, to the comparatively small size 
of the project and also to the fact that 
the construction work involved the re- 
moval of sections of the older building 
and other problems. 
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IN THE ERECTION OF MOST BUILDING 
structures, it is to the owner's interest 
that a clerk of the works be employed. 
This should result in lower total con- 
struction cost, reduced maintenance and 
operating expense, and greater satisfac- 
tion because of fewer extras, mistakes, 
defects and differences of opinion. 

The architect and his associated en- 
gineers cannot ordinarily give the daily, 
thorough and minute attention that is 
required in projects costing several hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more. Nor 
should this be expected at the usual fees. 
The architect’s obligation for super- 
vision is not lessened in any respect but 
is supplemented and strengthened by the 
continual presence of the clerk of works 
at the site. 

The clerk of works is the hub of the 
wheel, acting as mediator among the 
architect, the owner, and the contractor. 
He should be employed by consultation 
between the architect and the owner, at 
the owner's expense, and should be ac- 
ceptable to the contractor. The cost of 
the clerk of works and his assistant, 
when required, should come to less than 
1 per cent and frequently to less than 
0.5 per cent of the total cost of the job. 

His primary interest is to see that the 
work is carried out according to the 
plans, specifications and the stipulations 
of the contract. One of his first duties, 
therefore, is to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with these documents and with 
all personnel concerned in the planning 
and construction. He should also famil- 
iarize himself with the site, topography, 
boundaries, obstacles and existing utili- 
ty lines, such as water and gas mains, 
sewers, telephone cables, steam and con- 
densate lines. A working knowledge of 
applicable codes, ordinances and laws 
must also be acquired. 

The clerk of works should prepare, 
with the cooperation of the contractor 
and the counsel of the architect, an in- 
tended schedule of progress. This may 
be delineated by listing various branches 
of the work, as they appear in the speci- 
fication, in a column at the left edge of 
the diagram, followed by columns repre- 
senting successive months, as shown in 
the illustration. Solid lines drawn 
through the various months opposite 
each item indicate the expected start and 
duration of each class of work. Dotted 
lines, added at weekly intervals during 
construction, show the actual results. 
The charts should be made on durable 
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tracing material so that prints may be 
made for all interested parties when 
desired. Dated photographs are invalu- 
able in confirming the schedule and in 
refreshing the memory. 

The progress diagram should be sup- 
plemented by a schedule of values, in- 
cluding unit prices, of the different di- 
visions of the work and quantities of 
materials and equipment, prepared by 
the contractor and checked by the clerk 
of works. These two documents will 
facilitate the progress of the work and 
prevent delays by indicating the dates 
on which all items must be delivered. 
These schedules are necessary, also, in 
checking periodic applications for pay- 
ments. 

Copies of all records, contracts, cor- 
respondence, bulletins, change orders, 
applications for payment, certificates of 
payment, specifications, plans, shop 
drawifgs, and reports should be proper- 
ly filed for ready reference and for ulti- 
mate delivery to the owner. Some archi- 
tects and owners require daily reports 


showing weather conditions, numbers 
of men at work in each trade, work ac- 
complished, materials and equipment 
delivered, visitors, comment as to un- 
satisfactory results, forecasts of materials 
or labor required in the near future, and 
other pertinent remarks. 


HIS CHECKLIST 


The clerk of works should check all 
lines and levels, and also the quality of 
materials and workmanship. The reports 
of the inspectors of cement, concrete 
and steel must be obtained promptly so 
that all necessary corrections may be 
made before further damage is done. 
Reports of the supervisory visits of all 
specialists employed in the design of air 
conditioning, electrical work, and the 
like should be studied, especially as to 
the state of the work and the value of 
work completed to date. 

The clerk of works has no authority 
to permit deviations from the contract 
documents except by written approval 
of the architect. If changes are of a 
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serious nature, the owner's consent 
should be obtained by the architect. In- 
formal discussions with all concerned 
must necessarily go on daily, but all 
decisions should be in writing. 

The clerk of works must possess a 
remarkable combination of qualifica- 
tions. As to character, he should be 
honest and dependable. He should have 
some of the training of both the archi- 
tect and the engineer, as well as the 
broadest possible knowledge and experi- 
ence with materials and construction 
practices in the various branches of the 
work. He should be a good diplomat 
as, with little authority, he must gain 


the cooperation and good will of the 
contractor, subcontractors, foremen, me- 
chanics, laborers, materials men, officials 
and all others concerned in the project. 
He must coordinate the work of all 
without being officious and must never 
transgress on the functions of the con- 
tractor’s superintendent and foremen. 
He must be fair in making interpreta- 
tions and decisions. He must think 
clearly and quickly, be energetic and 
tireless, and be endowed with “horse 
sense.” 

The question of when the clerk of 
works should be employed is usually 
raised at too late a stage, when plans and 







specifications have already been com. — 
pleted and the contract has been let. The ~ 
clerk of works should be on the job at 
least six to eight weeks before construc. 
tion begins so that he can become | 
familiar with the plans and specifica. 7 


tions and local conditions, as well as 
with the persons with whom he is to 
work so intimately. If a man with the 


necessary qualifications can be found, ir 


would be desirable on many projects to 
bring him into the picture still earlier 
in order to assist on the surveys, collab. 
oration with architects and engineers on 
planning, clearing the site and letting 
the contracts. 





HOW WE HANDLE FEE ASSESSMENT CARDS 


AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
assessment of student fees was hand- 
written on 3 by 5 inch cards prior to 
1947. This procedure was replaced in 
February 1947 with the use of pre- 
punched tabulating cards, which has 
successfully proved to be a time and la- 
bor saver. 

Two principal reasons made it easy 
to install this method of assessing fees: 
the existence of a single comprehensive 
student fee, and the existence of a sys- 
tem of prepunched student class and 
master cards operating through the 
statistical service department at the 
university. 

Each college in the university has its 
own comprehensive fee, which varies 
only for nonresident students and for 
those carrying less than full-time loads. 
With this small number of variations, it 
is possible to prepunch and interpret a 
sufficiently large number of fee assess- 
ment cards for each of the categories. 


AT FEE ASSESSOR'S STATION 


This supply of prepunched cards is 
arranged by credit load, residence, vet- 
eran status, and college and is placed at 
the fee assessor's station on registration 
days. This station is located at the end 
of the registration line, where all stu- 
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dents turn in their materials upon com- 
pleting registration. Here the courses 
of study, residence and veteran status 
are checked, and the tabulating cards are 
arranged in proper sequence (student 
master card in front of class and direc- 
tory cards) for processing through tab- 
ulating equipment. At this point the 
fee assessment card is inserted behind 
the class cards in each student's group 
of cards. 

This hand selection of the proper 
prepunched tabulating card and _ its 
placement with other tabulating cards 
belonging to a student actually con- 
stitute the fee assessment procedure. 

All tabulating cards are taken to the 
statistical service department where 
they are immediately and currently 
gang punched ( master to detail ) for the 
transfer of student name and other in- 
formation to class, directory and fee 
assessment cards. The cards are then 
machine separated for their various 
functional uses as follows: master cards 
for registration counts, class cards for 
class lists, directory cards for printing 
student directory, and fee assessment 
cards for subsequent collection and ac- 
counting of student fees. 

The fee assessment cards are then 
sorted alphabetically and are sent to 


the treasurer's office. Here they are 
picked up by the student and pre- 
sented at the cashier's window for pay- 
ing fees. ( Veterans are not required to 
appear at the cashier's window, their 
fees being entered by intramural trans- 
fer prepared from veterans’ fee assess- 
ment cards, which are red. ) 


QUICK, CHEAP, ACCURATE 


After being rung up by the cashier on 
an accounting machine as each student 
pays fees, these cards are attached to 
the day’s cash receipt voucher and are 
sent to the statistical service depart 
ment for processing in general account- 
ing procedures (+lso on a punched card 
basis). Here they are reproduced to 
subsidiary student fee register punched 
cards to initiate accounting entries, 
after which they are returned to the reg- 
istrar’s office to become a permanent 
part of each student's file record for the 
current session. 


This system has been found to be © 


rapid, economical and accurate. It leaves 


a complete audit trail through its ac 5 
counting phases and the prepunched | 


card resides finally as a part of the ma- 


terial with which it originated, thus | 
being available for inspection and audit ~ 


at all times. 
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JHE FACT THAT NEARLY ALL THE 


states have constitutional provisions 
prohibiting the direct appropriation of 
public money to religious or sectarian 
institutions is significant, but its im- 
portance could be overestimated and its 
meaning overdrawn. Every state grants 
to reputable nonprofit educational insti- 
tutions, whether denominational or 
nonsectarian, the privilege of exemption 
from taxation to some extent, which is 
unquestionably the equivalent of a di- 
rect public subsidy. This is one of the 
best illustrations of the principle that, 
although we maintain a general separa- 
tion of Church and State, these two 
institutions of society also maintain 
mutually helpful relationships. The sep- 
aration is not and never has been ab- 
solute and complete. 


PUBLIC WELFARE HAS PRECEDENCE 


The U.S. Supreme Court a dozen 
vears ago held unanimously that it is not 
anlawful for a state to provide free 
state approved textbooks for pupils in 
state approved denominational schools. 
The theory was that this is primarily an 
aid to the pupil toward getting an educa- 
tion in the school of his choice, and 
only secondarily and incidentally, if at 
all, an aid to the school. The same high 
tribunal, and half a dozen state supreme 
courts as well, has more recently held 
that a state may properly permit its 
public school districts to provide free 
transportation for pupils traveling to 
and from private or denominational 
schools. In some of these decisions the 
element of safety from traffic hazards 
and health hazards was an important 
factor in the favorable conclusion. 

During the last fifteen years the na- 
tional government has been almost con- 
tinuously active with one or another 
large nationwide program designed to 
maintain and increase the availability 
of college and university education to 
worthy students who might otherwise 
be deprived of that opportunity by the 
practical barrier of lack of private finan- 
cial resources. 

In these large programs the federal 
government has generally made no 
sweeping distinctions between public 
and private nonprofit institutions but 
has treated all alike. In support of this 
policy some admirable theories can be 
cited, such as: (1) freedom to choose 
one’s college is a freedom we cherish 
and maintain; no device should be. al- 
lowed to deny it to the impecunious 
while preserving it for others, and (2) 
in time of great overcrowding of facili- 
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ties for higher education, it is sensible 
and economical to use and extend all 
existing facilities at least until the limit 
of demand for a given type is ap- 
proached. 


The student work program of the 
National Youth Administration (1935- 
43), whereby the national government 
paid limited compensation to needy 
students for work planned and super- 
vised by their colleges or high schools, 
was installed in public and private non- 
profit institutions without distinction. 
The same is true of the educational pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act (1944), under which the national 
government pays the student veteran a 
subsistence allowance and pays to the 
school or college the tuition and other 
charges for each such student, not to 
exeg@d $500 per year. Federal surplus 
property. usable for housing student 
veterans and their dependents, or for 
housing necessary additional temporary 
classroom facilities, or as instructional 
equipment, when leased, sold at heavy 
discounts, or when given outright to 
educational institutions, went generally 
with little discrimination to either pub- 
lic or nonprofit institutions qualifying 
for these benefits. 

There are old and strong precedents 
to the effect that a state may properly 
contract with a private or denom.ination- 
al institution for educational services 
and that such a contract for services, if 
the compensation is reasonable, does 
not constitute state aid to the institution. 
After World War I, Wisconsin enacted 
a veterans’ educational bonus law per- 
mitting qualified veterans to attend any 
reputable school or college of their 
choice within the state and providing 
that the state would reimburse each 
such institution for the additional costs 
thereby- incurred. When this was chal- 





1 State ex rel. Atwood v. Johnson, 170 
Wis. 257, 176 N.W. 224 (1920). 


lenged as an unconstitutional grant of 
state aid to a denominational institution, 
the Wisconsin supreme court declared: 
“Mere reimbursement is not aid.”! 


HOUSING AID BY NEW YORK STATE 


New York's current State Emergency 
Housing Act authorizes allocations of 
state money to colleges and universities 
for additional student facilities, and 
under this act allotments have been 
made to several Catholic colleges in the 
state. A taxpayer in Buffalo, suing to 
enjoin the allocation of $128,000 to 
Canisius College, has lost his case in the 
trial court and also in the appellate di- 
vision by a vote of 4 to 1 of the judges. 

The decision did not turn upon the 
actual issue of unconstitutionality of the 
act, however, because the complainant 
is barred by another New York statute 
which prevents the bringing of such a 
suit by an ordinary citizen and tax- 
payer and allows it to be brought only 
by a taxpayer who can allege and show 
that he is suffering a special and par- 
ticular grievance as a result of the act 
he challenges.” 

No doubt the question will be liti- 
gated farther in New York State. 
Enough has been said in the foregoing 
brief sketch to indicate that a categori- 
cal and rigid formulation of state and 
national policies in this area is not easy. 
Somehow a balance must be struck, 
under which individual freedom to 
choose a private or denominational col- 
lege will be scrupulously preserved; 
under which existing higher educational 
facilities will be utilized and economi- 
cally extended as far as the demand for 
a particular type goes, and under which 
funds collected by general taxation will 
not be appropriated directly and exclu- 
sively into the control of private de- 
nominational or sectarian bodies. 





2 Decision of the New York Appellate 
Division, Third ent, as reported in 
the New York Times, March 24, 1948. 
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Careful checking of veterans’ books is an important feature of the 
serve-yourself supermarket method inaugurated at this bookstore. 


LACK OF SPACE AND THE RESULTING 
limit on personnel to handle rush busj- 
ness at the start of each semester have 
produced a unique and successful ex. 
periment at Butler University, where 
“supermarket” methods have been 
adapted by the bookstore to provide 
book and school supplies to thousands 
of students in the shortest possible time 
during registration periods. 

Continuing to operate in the same 
quarters they have had for the last 
twenty years, bookstore employes at 
Butler are now having to handle ap. 
proximately four times the volume of 
business handled before the war. Ade- 
quate to serve normal enrollments, the 
bookstore found itself swamped wheit 
registration figures tripled. 

By separating the veterans’ supply 
center from the regular bookstore facili- 
ties during the first week of each regis- 
tration period and by establishing the 
chain store, self-service method in dis- 
tributing textbooks, we have been able 
to increase the efficiency of our or- 
ganization to a point at which waiting 
in line is kept to a minimum and em- 
ployes still have time to render “service 
with a smile.” Nonveteran students con- 
tinue to receive other supplies from the 
bookstore proper. 

Preparations for the rush registration 
period start approximately three months 
in advance, when the bookstore super- 
visor sends requisitions to every depart- 
ment head in the university requesting 
information on texts and materials 
needed for the coming semester. Ac- 
companying the requisitions are veter- 
ans’ forms (needed to comply with Sec. 
7 of the Veterans Administration Manu- 
al M7-5), which also are filled in by 
department heads. 

Returned requisitions and veterans 
forms are screened, compared with one 
another, compared with the bookstore 
inventory, and texts and materials are 
ordered for the new term. During the 
screening, text and materials changes 
are noted and compared with the quanti- 
ty on hand and, if the stock is too large, 
department heads are notified and asked 
not to substitute (unless material is 
out of date). 

In order to provide up-to-the-minute 
information for department heads as 
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well as for the bookstore, purchase 
orders are prepared in duplicate, the 
original being sent to the publisher with 
arequest for acknowledgment and ship- 
ping date. The duplicate is filed in the 
bookstore office for future reference. 
Subsequent information received from 
publishing houses is noted on the dupli- 
cate form, and department heads are 
notified as to the latest developments 
on their individual orders. Upon receipt 
of textbook and materials orders, a re- 
ceiving report is made and marked as 
to cost and selling price. New items 
are then listed on the bookstore’s per- 
petual inventory and locator system 
which is kept in the storerooms at all 
times. 

To simplify further the veterans’ 
book and supply problems, book lists 
are made up by colleges and depart- 
ments and are made available on the 
first day of any registration period. 
Students, veteran and nonveteran, are 
asked to make lists of needed texts, the 
veteran listing his courses on one side 
of a 4 by 6 inch card and the texts need- 
ed on the reverse side. This card is 
checked twice before the veteran enters 
the “supermarket” (a large room in 
which texts have been arranged in open 
stacks ), where he serves himself. A care- 
ful check is made to determine that 
each veteran has the right texts and 
that his account is charged with the 
proper amount. Veterans’ accounts are 
audited monthly with class cards being 
checked against books issued. If there 
are any inaccuracies the veteran is called 
to the bookstore to straighten out his 
account. 

At the completion of each semester 
veterans’ account cards are totaled as to 
books and supplies purchased and are 
forwarded to the bursar’s office for the 
preparation of disbursing office vouch- 
ets. When checks are received from the 
government they are routed to the book- 
store, where account cards are stamped 
“paid” and refiled. 

Butler University has satisfactorily 
met the need of adapting present facili- 
ties to the requirements of heavy en- 
rollments without running the danger 
of overexpansion. Proof of the effi- 
ciency of the new system is a student 
body satisfied with rapid service. 
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Registration rush periods are smoothing out a bit since the bookstore 
at Butler University started using chain store, self-service technics. 
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DURING THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS 
colleges all over the country have taken 
the opportunity to get additional class- 
room and feeding facilities from the 
federal government under the Lanham 
Act. The old adage not to look at the 
teeth of gift horses has certainly been 
proved wrong in connection with some 
of these properties, especially those that 
many of us have been granted for addi- 
tional feeding facilities. 

Looking the gift horse over carefully 
does not mean any lack of appreciation 
for the tremendous assistance given to 
the colleges of the country by the federal 
government in meeting the load placed 
upon them by the return of the G.I. to 
the campus. It does mean, however, that 
many of us have been saddled with a 
new and difficult problem in operating 
these auxiliary dining units. 


A MILE AWAY 


At Wisconsin one of the federal gifts 
has taken the shape of a cafeteria seat- 
ing 350, operated by the union building 
staff but located a mile from the parent 
union building, The war surplus struc- 
ture, which was necessarily accepted “as 
is,” was a completely independent unit, 
equipped with full kitchen and all the 
rest of the facilities necessary for inde- 
pendent food service. 

Difficulties in procuring required 
kitchen equipment from the federal 
agencies disposing of war surplus goods 
and the expense and discouraging de- 
livery dates of new equipment brought 
about an early review of the entire 
theory of operation. In the course of 
this review the possibility of servicing 
the proposed unit with food from the 
central kitchen at the union building 
presented itself. 

Studies were made comparing the 
cost of operating the cafeteria as an 
independent unit with a full staff for 
food preparation with the cost of oper- 
ating the unit when the majority of the 
preparation was done in the central 
kitchen at the union. For planning pur- 
poses, it was assumed that 1200 people 
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would be served at each of‘ the main 
meals. Breakfast was not considered be- 
cause, under either plan, this meal was 
to be completely prepared at the new 
unit. This comparison indicated that 
the system utilizing the central kitchen 
should require from nine to eleven less 
employes than did the independent unit 
plan. (This figure takes into considera- 
tion the necessary increase in the central 
kitchen staff and in the trucking staff re- 
quired to handle the additional load. ) 

Here was a promising answer to help 
shortages, equipment delays, and high 
operating costs. 

Since the plan looked so favorable 
on paper, there remained the major 
problem of devising a practical method 
of getting the food from the mile distant 
union kitchen to the new cafeteria efh- 
ciently and without impairing food 
quality. 

Attempts were made to locate some 
other institution or organization that 
was serving food in this manner on a 
similar scale. No success was encount- 


ered. Some places transported a few. 


items, but none moved food on a scale 
that seemed particularly akin to our 
situation. 

The more we studied the matter, how- 
ever, the more it seemed that the only 
feasible method of operation was to 
abandon the idea of running a complete 


Battery of ‘’pass- 
through’ containers 
used for holding all 
nonliquid hot foods. 
The other side of 
the warming unit 
opens just behind 
the steam table in 
the cafeteria line. 






HOWARD D. HENRY _ 


Manager, Branch Cafeteria Unit 
University of Wisconsin 


kitchen at the branch cafeteria. This 
automatically reduced the total outlay 
required for equipment, since only q 
few additions were required in the cep. 
tral kitchen to achieve capacity suffi. 
cient to handle the new load, whereas 4 
very considerable quantity would have 
been required properly to equip the 
branch cafeteria. 

In addition to the benefits already 
mentioned, still another occurred to us: 


With all the food being prepared ina — 


central kitchen the likelihood of un. 
favorable comparison between what the 
union kitchen was producing and what 
the branch was offering could not legiti- 
mately be made, since it was all the 
same and produced by the same cooks, 
the only possible change coming from 
the transport of the food. 


THE EQUIPMENT 


In our analysis we found that equip- 
ment peculiar to the method of opera- 
tion was required. The most obvious 
piece of equipment was a motor truck. 
Any one of several available kinds is 
satisfactory. We kept an eye on head- 
room and wide access doors to simplify 
the movement of containers into and 
out of the truck; the door dimensions 
are the limiting factor on the size of 
the food truck. For the smaller food 


trucks to be wheeled into the motor 
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truck there must be some means of 
fastening them so they will “ride well”; 
such food trucks reduce the amount of 
handling of any food item to a mini- 
mum. 

The second requirement was for the 
actual containers that carry the food. To 
sransport liquid, semiliquid and some 
types of solid foods, we selected a vacu- 
um-type of container. This piece of 
equipment is a production item and is 
available in several sizes. It is made 
of stainless steel and the top seals tight- 
ly to prevent heat loss and spillage. It 
is easy to keep clean and durably con- 
structed to stand the tough handling 
that is encountered. 

Preheaters were established at both 
ends of the run which facilitated rinsing 
the food containers with 180° water 
and with a live steam rinse so that they 
would be properly sterilized and pre- 
heated and so that the food is delivered 
in good condition. We use them for 
soups, gravies, stews, mashed potatoes, 
vegetables such as peas and corn, wie- 
ners, sausages and any other item that 
can be handled in and out of a container 
without damage. To transport the re- 
mainder of the food a four-shelf food 
truck was selected. 

Each shelf has its own door, which is 
nearly air tight, and each will carry four 
12 by 20 steam table pans, either the 
standard or the deep type. We procured 
four of these trucks, two electrically 
heated and two that are unheated. The 
electric trucks are preheated before food 
is put into them and, although not in- 
sulated, they deliver the food in good 
condition under the most adverse 
weather conditions. 

Typical food items that are trans- 
ported in these trucks are: chops, cut- 
lets, casserole dishes, macaroni, roasts 
and such vegetables as broccoli and 
asparagus that must be transported 
“flat” to prevent damage. The unheated 
trucks are used for desserts, salads, cakes 
and, by inserting adapter racks, for pies. 

The third requirement from an equip- 
ment standpoint was for somewhat larg- 
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er than usual holding facilities at the 
branch so that the food may be properly 
maintained until it is served. For this 
purpose we utilize, in addition to the 
indispensable bain-marie, three electri- 
cally heated warming units. Each of 
these has six compartments, separately 
vented for moisture control, and each 
compartment has a door on both ends 
so that pans or small steam table jars 
of food may be inserted or withdrawn 
from either side. Located, as they are, 
behind the serving line steam table, 
these units greatly facilitate supplying 
the “line.” 

A similar type of unit, refrigerated 
instead of heated, is located near the 
dessert-salad serving section to supply 
that department with its needs. 


OPERATING PROBLEM 


The problem of calculating “how 
much of what will be needed when” is 
the difficult part of operating a cafeteria 
when the source of food is remotely 
located. Because of the distance in- 
volved, considerable advance planning 
and estimation are vital to the solution 
of the problem. 

At the branch cafeteria, three entrées 
are offered at each meal. While certain 
items always seem to sell well regard- 
less of the combination in which they 
are offered, many more may sell well 
one day and not so well on the next 
when the choice of entrées is slightly 
different. This variable interplay of 
items on the menu makes the calculation 
of demand difficult. 

If a crystal ball were available to pre- 
dict accurately what items to order the 
problem would be nonexistent. Our 
crystal ball has taken the form of records 
of our experience of operation. By set- 
ting up this record of experience by 
meals, by days, and by fifteen-minute 
intervals, we have been able to arrive 
at a reasonably accurate basis for pre- 
diction of what the original order from 
the central kitchen should be. There isn’t 
always a pattern which is followed, but 
by a careful study of what is occurring 


in the line on a given day and relating 
it tO past experiences, reasonably suc- 
cessful predictions for reordering are 
effected. Items involved include the 
length of line waiting to be served, the 
activities’ calendar, the number served 
so far and the like. 

Thus it will be seen that past experi- 
ence is used as a basis for the original 
order of food, and the experience of 
the day is related to past experience to 
arrive at the second order obtained 
from the kitchen during the serving 
period. The food trucker waits in the 
central kitchen for the second order, 
which is placed after about half of the 
total serving period has elapsed. He 
is able to deliver the second order in ten 
to fifteen minutes. A direct telephone 
line between the two units is provided. 


COMMENTS ARE FAVORABLE 


In spite of the variation from day 
to day and meal to meal in the size of 
the crowd and in their eating habits, 
the type of observing we have done, re- 
lated always to past experience, has pro- 
duced unusually good results. The 
amount of food returned to the central 
kitchen is no larger than that from other 
units within the main union buiiding it- 
self. Emergency items, such as canned 
wieners, pork and beans, and canned 
vegetables, are stoc’zed so that fill-ins 
can be effected in case of run-outs. 

If the problem of estimating the num- 
ber of customers and customers’ choices 
could be eliminated there would be 
nothing difficult in operating a branch 
food unit supplied from a central kitch- 
en. Supplying a branch dining room 
serving a fixed number of patrons a 
standard meal would be simple indeed. 

In addition to the balance sheet, the 
customer is the final answer to one’s 
success in operation. Customer comment 
has been favorable, with one patron 
going off the deep end in an appreci- 
ative letter which stated that he was 
very grateful to have the new cafeteria 
because the food was so much better 
than that served in the union! 
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THE SECRET OF Chaepud BEAUTY 


VISITORS TO THE CAMPUS OF THE 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege are prone to exclaim, “This is the 
most beautiful campus I've seen!” Such 
visitors usually have little appreciation 
for the careful planning or the devotion 
to detail required to produce such 
beauty. 

The development of a beautiful cam- 
pus can be achieved only by long-range 
planning and day to day attention to 
detail. 

This effort to describe some of the 
details in connection with the beautifi- 
cation of the campus will undoubtedly 
fall far short of actual requirements. It 
might, however, be said that the one 
cardinal principle which must be reli- 
giously followed is constant care. 

Kirksville, Mo., in which city the col- 
lege is located, is situated in northeast- 
ern Missouri at latitude 40° 12” N. 
Rainfall averages 38.73 inches, most of 
which falls in the warm season. The 
frost-free growing season is 172 days. 
Topography and soil conditions are 
much affected by glaciation and sub- 
sequently by erosion and leaching. 





One of the prime requisites for at- 
tractive grounds is a beautiful lawn. 
Here the general principle of land- 
scaping to leave a wide, open expanse 
of lawn is carefully followed. To achieve 
a firm sod of bluegrass, seeding is 
practiced each year with special atten- 
tion given to winter killed or otherwise 
damaged spots. Seeding is done in the 
early spring, and preferably when there 
is a light snow on the ground. 

The first spring cutting of grass is 
delayed as long as possible until the 
new grass has become firmly rooted and 
has made substantial growth. Care is 
taken to cut the grass at least 2 full 
inches above the ground. Subsequent 
cuttings are dependent upon moisture 
and growth, although under normal 
conditions the mower is used once each 
week. 

During the hot summer months it 
sometimes becomes necessary to water 
portions of the lawns that appear to be 
in danger of being killed. Watering is 
accomplished by letting the revolving 
sprays operate until the ground is 
soaked at least 1 inch in depth. Newly 








seeded spots are, of course, likely to re- 
quire more watering than old estab. 
lished soil requires. 

Mowers that operate with blades 
parallel to the ground are used, except 
in small areas where hand mowers or 
hand clippers must be employed. From 
time to time commercial fertilizers and 
barnyard manure are used to give the 
grass added vigor and strength. 


TREES 


One of the greatest problems involy- 
ing the use of trees is the selection of 
types and varieties that will survive 
climatic conditions as well as withstand 
the many insect pests. This particular 
section of the Midwest is susceptible 
to occasional sleet storms that can break 
up all but the hardiest trees. Conse- 
quently, only those trees having demon- 
strated their ability to carry heavy bur- 
dens of ice and wind are planted. These 
limitations fortunately permit a wide 
variety of trees to be used. At the present. 
time there are more than 25 different 
kinds of trees ranging from the Ameri- 
can elm to the Chinese ginkgo. 

In general, the 
hardwood variety, 
such as the oaks, elms 
and hard maples, is 
most successful, al- 
though dogwood, 
weeping willows, ash, 
flowering almonds, 
and many others 
flourish. 


Pfitzer junipers 
in foreground as 
part of outline 
planting at 
the campus en- 
trance. Iris beds 
are shown under 
soft maple and 
near doorway. 
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1 CONSTANT CARE 


ROBERT L. McKINNEY 


Assistant to President 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville 


Considerable difficulty is experienced 
with borers and other insects of the 
worm type. Tree trunks are carefully in- 
spected each spring for evidence of in- 
sect injury. Those found to be infested 
are gone over with a small pen knife to 
remove the borers. In the case of the 
elms, bands of sticky materials are 
placed around the trunks to prevent the 
caterpillars of the elm cankerworm 
from crawling into the branches to de- 
your the leaves. 

Young trees are planted in the spring 
while dormant and are secured in posi- 
tion by guy wires. The wires are left in 
place for at least two growing seasons 
until a firm root system has been estab- 
lished. For the first four or five years it 
has been found desirable to provide 
additional nourishment for young trees 
in the form of root fertilizer. Holes are 
bored in the earth some distance from 
the trunk of the young tree and the 
prepared fertilizer is placed in these 
holes. Young trees treated in this man- 
ner make much more rapid growth and, 
in general, seem far healthier than those 
untreated. 

Ornamental trees such as the weep- 
ing willow, hawthorn, wild cherry, hol- 
ly tree, sycamore and redbud are used 
for accent purposes and to provide 
variety and color to the plantings. 
Betchel's flowering crab is also an ef- 
fective tree for accent use. 

When trees for quick growth are 
needed the Chinese elm and soft maple 
are usually employed. Normally, com- 
panion trees of a more permanent 
character are also set out, and when they 
have attained sufficient growth the quick 
growth trees are removed. 

In the past tree surgery has been used 
to preserve older specimens, but, in 
general, trees that require this type of 
preservation are no longer planted. 


SHRUBS 


As may be noted in the accompany- 
ing photographs, shrubs are widely used. 
However, closer examination will re- 
veal that again the landscaping princi- 
ple of their use as foundation plantings 
and around the borders is followed. 
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Sunken garden 
at Northeast 
Missouri State 
Teachers Col- 
lege, showing 
formal treat- 
ment using 
hedge, dahlias 
and petunias. 


Great care must be used in the selec- 
tion of shrubs for foundation plantings. 
We often use the taller evergreens at 
the doorways and corners of the building, 
while lower junipers are placed in front 
of the windows. Space will not permit 
a detailed explanation of the methods 
of employing shrubs to obtain a maxi- 
mum effect. However, in general the 
border and foundation type of planting 
is followed, with occasional use for 
screening purposes and to give depth 
and perspective to the landscape. 

Climatic conditions permit a wide 
use of types and varieties of low, medium 
and tall shrubs. The following are to be 
found flourishing: lilacs, sumac, honey- 
suckle, spiraea, hemlock, taxus, Oregon 
grape holly, firethorn, pfitzer junipers, 
Colorado blue spruce, eunonymus and 
forsythia. 


Hedges of privet, barberry and vibur- 
num are found to be satisfactory for 
border use and where a formal treat- 
ment is desired. (Note employment of 
hedge in the accompanying photograph 
of the sunken garden. ) 

Like trees, shrubs are planted in the 
spring and carefully tended during their 
initial growth. After substantial growth 
has been achieved, yearly prunings keep 
them vigorous and healthy. 


FLOWERS 


An abundance of beautiful flowers is 
the crowning achievement that dis- 
tinguishes this campus from many an- 
other. From early spring until late fall 
there is a continuous procession of 
flowers in bloom. 

The crocus, grape hyacinth, and na- 
turalized narcissus are the first flowers 





of consequence to appear in this locality. 
Of the last the King Alfred and Empress 
are most successful in this climate. Ef- 
fective use of the grape hyacinth is ob- 
tained by using it as an outline planting 
along the walks. Peonies are also early 
bloomers and popular flowers. 

Large iris and tulip beds produce de- 
lightful mass color effects in the early 
spring. Iris, being a hardy flower, will 
withstand dry weather, and the many 
varieties now obtainable permit a wide 
range of colors. In numerous places iris 
serve as border plantings along infre- 
quently used walks and in front of 
border shrubs. 

Tulip beds are top worked as early 
as soil conditions permit, and com- 
mercial fertilizers and organic manures 
are applied to give flowers a quick and 
vigorous growth. New plantings are 
made in the fall. Weeds are kept down 
by frequent shallow cultivation. Dur- 
ing winter months a mulch of wood 
shavings or excelsior is applied to pre- 
vent heaving during freezing and thaw- 
ing. 

As soon as the tulips have bloomed 
and gone, petunias, marigolds, gerani- 
ums or cannas are planted to continue 
the mass color effect. 

Marigolds, geraniums, snapdragons, 
cup flowers, ageratum and other annuals 
follow the iris and are in turn succeeded 
by day lilies, dahlias and hardy chrysan- 
themums in the fall. 

No mention has here been made of 
many other flowers, such as jonquils, 
pansies and perennial asters, of which 
occasional use is made. Their use should 
not be overlooked when planning for 
variety and continuity of bloom. 
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Morale Building Schemes 


Question: Besides salary as a motivation 
for good employe morale, what experiences 
have other institutions had with the follow- 
ing: ploye 9 t committees, group 
insurance and health benefit plans, organized 
safety programs, visiting nurse, recreation 
plans, retirement plans, and suggestion plans? 
—A.W.P., Wis. 


ANSWER: To the best of my knowl- 
edge, formal employe-management 
committees have not been used in 
many institutions. We are fairly well 
organized along that line at Illinois 
and believe these committees have 
many advantages in promoting better 
understanding. Among other things, 
these committees work out our recre- 
ational and social activities and safety 
programs; do editorial work for our 
house organ; sponsor forum programs, 
and help in job evaluation. There 
is a general funneling both ways of 
many questions and answers. 

Most institutions make group hos- 
pitalization available to employes. 
Only a small proportion has provided 
any sort of group life or disability 
insurance. Nearly all allow some sort 
of disability leave with pay, two weeks 
a year being the total most commonly 
used 


Campus safety programs offer much 
room for improvement. There may 
be some college or university with a 
safety program that measures up to 
the accepted industrial standard. If 
so, I have never heard of it. A good 
look at our frequency and severity 
rates should give us an incentive to 
get to work on this problem. 


At Illinois we are sold 100 per cent 
on the visiting nurse. Our absentee 
rate has fallen; sick leave is better 
controlled; accident claims get better 
handling, and, what is most important, 
our employes get the idea that some- 
body cares about them when they are 
feeling low. 

Not much is being done in the way 
of recreation at our institution: a few 
parties a year at suitable seasons, a 
few bowling leagues and the like about 
summarize it. There is much room 
for development of such a program 
on most campuses. 
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About half of our colleges and 
universities provide some sort of re- 
tirement plan for nonacademic em- 
ployes. More are working on one. 
The rest should. 

As to suggestion plans there is not 
a single good reason why we shouldn't 
use this idea which has accomplished 
so much for industry. If anybody 
has inaugurated a suggestion plan on 
campus, he ought to beat the drums 
a bit. Weare working on it at Illinois 
but aren't ready to go just yet— 
DONALD E. DICKASON, director, Of- 
fice of Non-Academic Personnel, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Restricted Sales Agreements 


Question: Is it lawful for certain concerns 
which sell duplicating machines to stipulate 
that they will not provide free service unless we 
use their paper and other products exclusively 
in these machines?—N.B.B., Mass. 

ANSWER: Several factors apparently 
are involved here, one hinging on the 
interpretation of the word “free” and 
the other depending upon the intent of 
the free-service limitation. 

In response to inquiries from better 
business bureaus and various industries, 
the Federal Trade Commission early 
this year ruled that if the “free” offer 
is not in effect a gift, it is in violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The interpretation, released to news- 
papers on Jan. 30, 1948, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The use of the word ‘free,’ or words 
of similar import, in advertising to des- 
ignate or describe merchandise sold or 
distributed in interstate commerce, 
that is not in truth and in fact a gift 
Of gratuity or is not given to the recip- 
ient thereof without requiring the pur- 
chase of other merchandise or requiring 
the performance of some service inuring 
directly or indirectly to the benefit of 
the advertiser, seller or distributor, is 
consiilered by the commission to be a 
violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.” 

Other considerations arise. Does the 
practice in question stifle competition 
of promote monopoly? Is the concern 
engaged in interstate commerce? 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


We are advised that as a general prin- 
ciple of law, a concern has the right 
to choose its own Customers and to re. 
fuse to sell to another for any reason 
sufficient to itself. But this decision must 
be based on its own independent judg. 
ment. If it is due to a combination, un- 
derstanding or agreement with, or on 
the part of others, the action would 
be termed an unlawful restraint of 
trade or interstate commerce. 

If the concern is engaged in inter- 
state commerce, it would be subject 
to the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. In sub- 
stance, that law provides that: 

“It shall be unlawful . . . to make 
a sale ... of goods . . . or fix a price 
charged therefor, or discount from, 

. or rebate upon, such price, on the 


condition . . . that the . . . purchaser 
. Shall not use .. . goods ... of a 
competitor ... where . . . such condi- 


tion . . . may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

One legal authority is of the opinion 
that under these provisions the prac- 
tice of offering free service with a ma- 
chine only if the seller's products are 
used might be interpreted as a rebate. 
But another condition arises: If the 
duplicating machines are sold without 
limitation, and if the seller will service 
them—for payment, then there is a 
question whether the free servicing 
would be considered a rebate. 

And if it were a rebate, it would be 
necessary to prove that there is a tend- 
ency to lessen competition or create a 
monopoly. 

The free-servicing limitation would 
be legal, this authority believes, if the 
seller can establish that the limitation 
is not a rebate but rather was imposed 
because of higher cost of servicing ma- 
chines when other than the seller's prod- 
ucts were used. 

Obviously, there are many “ifs” and 
“ands.” The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion can advise more completely if the 
facts are submitted in detail. Inquiries 
should be addressed to its Office of Legal 
Investigation, Washington 25, D.C— 
M.T. 
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Wants Draft to Consider Science Students . . . To V ote on Interstate Colleges for 


Negroes .. . President Wants Long-Range Plan for Peacetime Surplus Prop- 


erty ... Social Security to Nonprofit Schools? . . . Bookstore Sales May Drop 





Will Vote on Interstate 
Schools for Negroes; 
Meharry to Be First 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The educa- 
tional compacts bill, providing for a 
regional higher education system in the 
South, will be brought to a vote on the 
floor of both Houses before the end of 
May. 

Congressional majority leaders also 
predict that the legislation, requested 
by fifteen southern governors, will be 
enacted into law. 

If that happens, Meharry Medical 
College will be immediately turned 
over to a southern regional educational 
board, already created by the Southern 
States. The Negro institution will thus 
become the first unit of a proposed 
dual chain of regional scientific and 
technical schools in the South for Ne- 
gro and white students. 

The southern governors have told 
Congressional judiciary committees in 
charge of the legislation that their 
states now have the funds to establish 
and support such schools. 

In reporting the educational com- 
pacts bill, with the recommendation 
that it pass, the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee wrote: 

“The compact proposed by the south- 
ern governors discloses a harmony with 
the Constitution and no violation of ex- 
isting federal law. The compact pre- 
serves the rights of each separate state 
while enabling each of these states to 
work together on any sound program 
which all of them accept. . . . The com- 
mittee is impressed with the greater 
educational advantages and facilities 
for the citizens of the several states 
which would be accomplished under 
this compact. . . .” 

Because opponents of the bill have 
argued that “it would tend to perpetu- 
ate segregation in the South,” the sen- 
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ators proposed an amendment “that the 
consent of Congress to this compact 
shall not in any way be construed as an 
endorsement of segregation in educa- 
t10n. 

On the House side, the proposed bill 
will be subject to additional amend- 
ments under the terms of a rule that was 
issued by Majority Leader Halleck on 
April 29. 


Student Council Has 
Final Word on Speakers 


New York Ciry.—Members of the 
Columbia University student council 
will have the final decision in doubtful 
cases as to whether a speaker should 
appear before a student group, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the 
university. 

The need for such a policy resulted 
from a student protest last December 
when the university banned the appear- 
ance of Howard Fast on the campus. 
Mr. Fast was under federal indictment 
at the time. 

A special committee to study student 
organizations was formed under the di- 
rection of Joseph P. Chamberlain, pro- 
fessor of government, and is composed 
of seven faculty members and one stu- 


dent. When this committee is in doubt. 


regarding a speaker, it was recom- 
mended that the final decision on the 
matter should be made by a committee 
to be appointed by the university stu- 
dent council. 

The university accepted the com- 
mittee’s proposal that indictment be re- 
jected as a formal criterion of speakers. 
The committee pointed out that “a per- 
son might be highly qualified to speak 
on a question having no relation to his 
indictment” and that “it might well hap- 
pen that the indicted person might 
well be qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject for which he was indicted.” 


Hopes Draft Will Bring 
Special Assignments 
for Science Students 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A_ two-year 
selective service act will be iaw before 
Congress adjourns in June, predicts 
Representative Andrews of the House 
armed services committee. No person 
would be inducted under the act within 
ninety days after it is signed by the 
President. 

The act would reestablish a nation- 
wide system of local selective service 
boards with authority to muster young 
men between the ages of 19 and 25. 
College students would be deferred 
upon their own request only until the 
end of an academic year. 

In hearings before the House com- 
mittee, educators stressed that students 
in scientific and research fields should 
be assigned (without stigma of defer- 
ment) to training areas that are con- 
sidered necessary for military and civil- 
ian security. 

J. L. Morrill, president of the Land- 
Grant Colleges Association, pleaded 
that the government must not repeat 
the error of World War II, when indis- 
criminate drafting of scientific students 
resulted in a loss to science of 40,000 
talented young men. 

Dr. George Zook, American Council 
on Education spokesman, urged that the 
National Security Resources Board be 
held responsible for deciding the num- 
ber of scientific personnel needed for 
national security and should work out 
details for assigning them to areas of 
greatest use. 

Although the armed services com- 
mittees may still write into the. pro- 
posed act the provisions called for by 
educators, prints of the bill now under 
study on Capitol Hill do not provide 
for the assignment of scientific stu- 
dents to training duties. 
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Long-Range Plan 


for Surplus Property 
Sought; W.A.A. to Die 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—If a new sur- 
plus property act is passed in 1948 it 
will be concerned more with manage- 
ment details and very little with public 
benefits for education. 

Spokesmen for the War Assets Ad- 
ministration explain that, because 
stocks of personal surplus property are 
low, their agency is ready to go out of 
business. The Truman administration, 
however, is concerned with setting up a 
long-range plan for disposing of ordi- 
Mary peacetime items no longer needed 
by federal agencies. That is why pro- 
posals for a new surplus property act 
deal largely with property management, 
procurement, warehousing, transporta- 
tion and related activities. 

It is also proposed torabolish W.A.A. 
and lodge its functions in a bureau in 
the Federal Works Agency. Public 
benefit discounts and priorities to 
education would be abandoned on per- 
sonal property but retained for real 
estate. 

Congressional committees concerned 
with surplus property legislation are 
marking time on their assignments, 
since W.A.A. has authority to function 
until June 1949. The House expendi- 
tures committee has not set a date for 
hearings on a bill (H.R. 6276) intro- 
duced by Rep. Rizley of Oklahoma. 
Testimony on the Senate proposals (no 
bill has been prepared) was taken dur- 
ing April, but senators are far from 
agreed on a specific measure. 

Meanwhile, the National Committee 
of State Educational Agencies for Sur- 
plus Property sent several representa- 
tives to Washington during the month 
to impress upon Congress that the 
benefits and discounts educational in- 
stitutions now enjoy should be retained. 


Gov. Dewey Signs 
Antidiscrimination Bill 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Racial and religious 
discrimination in the admission of stu- 
dents to colleges was made illegal in 
New York State when Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey signed a bill vesting the state 
education department with power to 
eliminate such discrimination. 

Commenting on the bill, Governor 
Dewey said: “Education, and particu- 
larly higher education, is a quest for the 
truth; baseless distinctions have no place 


in that quest. Education controls the op- 
portunity for professional careers; ca- 
reers should depend only upon ability 
to serve. Education flourishes in the con- 
troversy of divergent groups, in conflict- 
ing ideas and ideals. Intellectual in- 
breeding has always proved disastrous.” 

The bill adds to already existing pro- 
visions on the subject of discrimination 
and prohibits any such discrimination 
in admission of students by any school 
of higher education because of religion, 
creed, color or national origin. It pre- 
serves religious freedom and the right 
of religious groups to establish and con- 
trol schools in furtherance of their re- 
ligion. 


Mature Students at 
Oklahoma Favor 
Admission of Negro 


NORMAN, OKLA.—Results of a sur- 
vey conducted by the University of 
Oklahoma's publication Sooner Maga- 
zine reveal that white students incline 
to favor admission of Negroes to the law 
school in proportion to the number of 
years they have attended the university. 

The survey was made when the case 
of Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher was before the 
US. Supreme Court. Mrs. Fisher, Negro 
graduate of Langston University, had 
applied for admission to the University 
of Oklahoma Law School. 

The percentage of freshmen favoring 
Mrs. Fisher's admission was 29.7; of 
sophomores, 40.8; of juniors, 49.5; of 
seniors, 54, and of graduate students, 
63.5. 


Employment Service 
Offered Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A free em- 
ployment service is offered by the 
Naval Officers’ Placement Service to 
colleges and universities that need 
teaching and administrative staff em- 
ployes. 

Ralph W. Gentman, head of the 
service, says that his roster of available 
job seekers includes army and air force 
officers, retired from active duty. Many 
of these are qualified to teach engineer- 
ing, mathematics and physical sciences. 
Others have experience for personnel 
and administrative duties. 

No charge for the service will be 
made to the institution. The Naval 
Officers’ Placement Service is at 1129 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. 







Might Extend Social 
Security to Employes 
of Nonprofit Schools 


WASHINGTON, D.C—The Senate 
finance committee is giving serious 
thought to extending social security 
protection to employes of nonprofit 
educational institutions and state jp. 
strumentalities. 

It was spurred to action by two rec. 
ommendations of an advisory council 
on social security: 

1. That professional and other 
workers in nonprofit institutions shall 
be brought under the federal old age 
and survivors’ insurance system. “Not 
more than half the college teachers of 
the nation participate in retirement 
systems,” said the council, “and in pri- 
vate colleges most such systems do not 
cover nonteaching personnel.” 

The council rejected the charge that 
a social security tax on nonprofit in- 
stitutions wculd weaken their tradi- 
tional tax exempt status. “We believe,” 
the council said, “that public encour- 
agement of educational enterprise 
would be better expressed by extending 
social security imsurance to their em- 
ployes than by continuing to deny it.” 

2. That state and local government 
employes shall be given the same pro- 
tection through voluntary agreements 
between the state and the federal gov- 
ernment. The voluntary plan was sug- 
gested because of “an apparent Con- 
stitutional barrier against federal taxa- 
tion of states.” 

To make certain that as many public 
employes as possible are covered under 
the voluntary system, the council rec- 
ommended that coverage be permitted 
only when elected for all employes 
within an occupational or departmental 


group. 


Simplified V.A. Forms 
Ready by July | 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans 
Administration is now consolidating 
and revising a number of its forms, and 
these will be placed in use July 1. It 
is expected that a revised version of 
Form 7-1953, “Certificate of Eligibility 
and Entitlement,” will replace a num- 
ber of other forms. 

Revised Form 7-1909, “Certification 
of Re-Entrance and/or Change of 
Training Status,” will incorporate in- 
formation from four other previously 


used blanks. 
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Seek Permanent 
Ruling on Army and 
Air Force Detail 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The army and 
the air force want a new, broad law to 
give them permanent authority to de- 
tail their men as students in educational 
jnstitutions. 

At present the armed services are de- 
tailing personnel to schools under the 
emergency war powers. These will ex- 
pire six months after official end of 
the war. In addition, military authori- 
ties told Congress that the old legisla- 
tion does not make adequate provision 
for training members of the reserve. 

The Senate armed services commit- 
tee approved a bill last month to carry 
out the wishes of the armed services, 
with one exception. The military want- 
ed no limitations on the number of 
men that can be detailed for campus 
study. The Senate committee, however, 
stipulated that the number of officers 
and warrant officers in the regular serv- 
ice who are in school at any time should 
be limited to 8 per cent of authorized 
strength; enlisted “regulars” in school 
should not exceed 2 per cent of au- 
thorized enlisted strength. The same 
percentages would apply to the reserve 
components. 

Since the authorized strength of the 
army and air force is now under debate, 
the number of students who will be de- 
tailed to classrooms next year cannot be 
estimated. The army, however, believes 
that it will spend $600,000 a year for 
this purpose; the air force, about $665,- 
000 a year. 


Ten-Year Program 
for Health Drawn Up 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Section chair- 
men of the National Health Assembly, 
which ended in Washington May 4, are 
now preparing summaries and recom- 
mendations which they hope will 
prompt school executives to “follow 
through” for the improvement of medi- 
cal and health education. 

Federal Security Agency officials say 
they “hope the summaries will be 
printed within the coming weeks and 
made available to the public.” 

The assembly was called by Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar Ewing to 
draw up a ten-year program for health, 
in which educational and community 
forces would take leading action. 

Among sections of the assembly 
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whose proceedings will be of interest 
to college administrators are those that 
deal with the nation’s need for: (1) 
medical personnel, led by Dr. Algo E. 
Henderson, assistant commissioner, 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion; (2) health research, led by Dr. 
Andrew C. Ivy, vice president in charge 
of medical sciences, University of Illi- 
nois; (3) dental health, led by Dean 
Ernest G. Sloman, University of Cali- 
fornia Dental School; (4) environ- 
mental sanitation, led by Arthur D. 
Weston, director of sanitary engineer- 
ing, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 


Look for Decrease in 
Bookstores’ Business 


New York City.—A drop in the 
business volume of college stores was 
predicted at the recent annual meeting 
of the National Association of College 
Stores at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Manufacturers interviewed at the 
convention believe that in view of the 
possibility of a decreased G.I. attend- 
ance in colleges this fall there will be a 
substantial reduction in college store 
volume. Competition among suppliers, 
however, is expected to begin because 
most of them are now able to get ma- 
terials for the manufacture of commodi- 
ties sold in college stores. Prices are 
expected to remain steady, though de- 
creases are expected in such specialized 
materials as drafting sets. 

John H. Jenkins, manager of the St. 
Louis University bookstore, was elected 
president of the association for the 
coming year. Herbert H. Hays of Berea, 
Ky., was named vice president. 


Opposes Federal Aid 
to Medical Colleges 


BOSTON.—Opposition to the report 
of President Truman's Commission on 
Higher Education was expressed recent- 
ly by Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president 
of Tufts College, who made a plea for 
New England educators to “maintain 
medical education in New England in 
its present independent form.” 

In addressing medical alumni mem- 
bers of Tufts College at the annual 
meeting of the alumni, Dr. Carmichael 
cautioned against the acceptance of 
federal support of medical education be- 
cause acceptance would mean “the in- 
evitable correlated federal direction of 
medical education.” 


Favorable Hearings 
on Labor Extension 
Service Are Held 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Of more than 
50 witnesses who testified last month 
on Capitol Hill on the proposed labor 
education extension service, only one 
person opposed the plan. 

This unusual record of support for 
H.R. 6202 and 6249, however, does not 
assure that the Congress will approve 
at this session a labor extension educa- 
tion service. The accepted view is that 
the measures will be blocked by the 
House committee. The optimistic 
view is that because the Republican 
leadership wants to pass at this session 
of Congress a piece of weifare legisla- 
tion which is “not too expensive,” the 
labor education plan will be enacted. 

The project would call for an expend- 
iture of a modest $10,000,000 the first 
year; $20,000,000 the second year, and 
$30,000,000 thereafter. 

Labor leaders and educators pre- 
sented a “united front” during the last 
month in support of the legislation’s 
principles. They disagreed only on the 
method for administering the plan. 

Educators told Chairman McCowen 
of the House education subcommittee 
that the labor extension project should 
be operated through a public institu- 
tion of higher education or authority 
in each state. This would mean that 
usually the executive agency would be 
the land-grant college or the state uni- 
versity. Other institutions would take 
part in the program through written 
agreements. 

Organized labor, on the other hand, 
insisted that the project should be run 
through a state labor extension board 
“not dominated by or subordinate to 
any professional group.” 

The single witness who opposed the 
plan alrogether during the two weeks 
of testimciy was Dr. H. M. Griffiths 
of the National Economic Council of 
New York. He said that the measure 
was “class legislation, ummecessary at 

this time.” 


Negro Fund Drive Begins 


New York City.—The fifth annual 
campaign of the United Negro College 
Fund, Incorporated was jaunched re- 
cently with a goal of $1,400,000 tc be 
raised to aid the thirty-two participating 
colleges. William E. Cotter is chairman 
of the national campaign organization. 
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N.Y.U. Students Protest 
Tuition Increase 


New YorK CiTy.—An announce- 
ment by the administrative office of 
New York University that tuition rates 
will be increased 15 per cent has caused 
a storm of protest from students. 

Political organizations on Campus or- 
ganized mass meetings to protest the 
tuition increase. However, the official 
undergraduate newspaper of the Uni- 
versity Heights campus, though not ap- 
proving the tuition increase, recognized 
its necessity and is accepting the de- 
cision of the administration. 

Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancel- 
lor of the university, assured veterans 
that the university will do all ‘in its 
power to keep them in college. Aid will 
be granted them in the form of a liberal 
loan and scholarship policy in bona 
fide cases of need where withdrawal 
would otherwise be necessary. Effective 
in September, tuition will increase $2 a 
point above the current $13.50. 


P.C.W. Fees to Rise 


PITTSBURGH.—Tuition charges at 
Pennsylvania College for Women have 
been raised to $525, beginning in Sep- 
tember, according to President Paul R. 
Anderson. Board and room charges also 
have been raised to $775. A recent study 
indicated that general operating costs 
have increased 100 per cent in the 
last seven years. Likewise, salaries and 
wages have increased from 20 to 35 per 
cent. 


lowa Raises Salaries, 
Residence Hall Fees 


Iowa City, lowA.—University of 
Iowa faculty and staff members will re- 
ceive an increase in salary beginning 
July 1, President Virgil M. Hancher re- 
ports. 

Personnel now paid less than $3000 a 
year will get an additional $10 a month; 
a 4 per cent increase is in line for those 
earning $3000 and more. With a few 
exceptions, the increase will apply to 
all teaching, nonteaching and adminis- 
trative personnel—approximately 3000 
persons. 

Exceptions include those whose pri- 
mary purpose at the university is that 
of a student, those whose salary is set 
by contract, and some whose compensa- 
tion comes from private sources. The 
college of medicine professional and 
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teaching staff will not be included be- 
cause of the special salary schedule 
adopted last year. 

At the same time, an increase in 
residence hall rates was announced. It 
will average 16 per cent in halls with 
boarding facilities and 20 per cent in 
nonboarding house units, according to 
Ted Rehder, director of the dormitory 
system. 


Harvard Boosts Tuition 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Announcement 
has been made by-officials of Harvard 
University that an increase in tuition 
from $400 to $525 will be made in the 
college and graduate school in Septem- 
ber. According to Paul H. Buck, provost, 
there has been no increase in tuition 
since 1929. Next fall for the first time 
since the war the student body will be 
smaller. 


Pomona’s Fees to Increase 


CLAREMONT, CALIF.—Dr. E. Wilson 
Lyon, president of Pomona College, re- 
cently announced that tuition rates will 
be increased from $225 to $250 a semes- 
ter next September. Higher operating 
costs and preparation for eventual re- 
duction in the enrollment make neces- 
sary the increase. Scholarship allow- 
ances will be increased accordingly. 


Centenary Scale Goes Up 


SHREVEPORT, LAA _ general in- 
crease in faculty salaries and in tuition 
and other charges at Centenary College 
of Louisiana was announced recently by 
S. D. Morehead, business manager. Tui- 
tion and fees are being consolidated in- 
to a single charge of $165 a semester, 
an increase of $27 over last year. Room 
rent will rise from $7.50 to $10 a month, 
and board charges from $1.25 to $1.50 
a day. 


Change Name to Westmar 


LEMARS, lowA.—The board of trus- 
tees of Western Union College has de- 
cided to change the name of the insti- 
tution to Westmar College. This action 
will eliminate confusion that has ex- 
isted between the college and a com- 
mercial telegraph company. When the 
college was founded in 1900 the name 
“Western Union” was chosen to carry 
out the idea of its establishment by 
joint action of five middle western con- 
ferences of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. 






Southerners Plan 
Institute for 1949 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Members of 
the Southern Association of College and 
University Business Officers at the an. 
nual meeting at Birmingham in April 
voted to develop an institute for train. 
ing college and university business of. 
ficers. Present plans call for the estab. 
lishment of such an institute in 1949, 

This was one of two resolutions that 
occasioned considerable discussion. The 
other called for steps to be taken by the 
southern association in the development 
of a national federation of existing re- 
gional college business officer groups, 
An earlier motion to form a National 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers was defeated, and the 
substitute motion in favor of a federa- 
tion was adopted. 

Association officers for 1948-49 in. 
clude the following: president, W. T. 
Ingram, business manager, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; first vice presi- 
dent, C. B. Markham, treasurer, Duke 
University; second vice president, J. R. 
Anthony, comptroller, Georgia School 
of Technology; third vice president, 
Gladys Barger, treasurer, Lenoir Rhyne 
College; secretary-treasurer, Gerald D. 
Henderson, business manager, Vander- 
bilt University. 


N.Y. State University 
System Assured 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey recently signed educational bills 
that will establish a state university 
system and will provide for its ex- 
pansion when the need exists. 

The main bill relates to the establish- 
ment and operation of a state univer- 
sity and the appointment of a board of 
trustees to formulate plans and to ad- 
minister programs for higher education 
in the state, including financial assist- 
ance for such purposes. The second bill 
authorizes the establishment of two- 
year community colleges and state aided 
four-year colleges. The state is to pay 
one-half of the capital cost of the com- 
munity colleges and one-third of the op- 
erating costs. 

Eventual capital construction cost of 
the state university has been estimated 
in excess of $200,000,000. During the 
coming year the university board of 
trustees will confine activities largely to 
making plans for the new system. The 
legislature and governor must approve. 
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Foley Would Amend 
Temporary Housing Bill 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The federal 
government is moving forward with 
plans to turn over free to educational 
institutions some 129,000 temporary 
housing units, including trailers, as 
was reported last month. 

Under the terms of the McGregor 
pill (H.R. 5719), the institution own- 
ing the land on which the units are lo- 
cated would receive them without 
strings attached. When the housing is 
located on land owned or leased by the 
government, the institution would have 
to assume the lease. 

To these requirements, Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator Ray- 
mond Foley would add the following 
provisions: 

1. Applications for the transfer of 
temporary housing to a school or col- 
lege must be filed within 120 days 
after the McGregor Bill is enacted. Mr. 
Foley said that the time limit is neces- 
sary so that this agency can determine 
quickly which housing will be re- 
quested for transfer and which will be 
disposed of in other ways. “The gov- 
ernment is eager to get out of the tem- 
porary housing business as soon as pos- 
sible,” he said. 

2. If the property is to be sold by 
the educational institution within five 
years after the transfer, the federal 
government is to receive 80 per cent 
of the sale price. 

Mr. Foley made his recommenda- 
tions at the request of the House com- 
mittee on public works which con- 
cluded hearings on the bill on April 
29. Mr. Foley's twenty-three-page state- 
ment says that “under current pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act temporary 
war housing must be removed by July 
25, 1949, unless transferred to com- 
munities or educational bodies.” 


Aid to Employes’ Children 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The University 
of Rochester will make available spe- 
cial tuition awards amounting, in gen- 
eral, to half the tuition fee per semes- 
ter for the sons and daughters of all 
full-time employes of the university, 
President Alan Valentine announces. 
Recipients must meet academic and 
general standards. Children of full-time 
employes with not less than five years 
of consecutive service and of all full- 
time faculty members are eligible. 
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GIFTS AND CAMPAIGNS 


e BARNARD COLLEGE, New York, re- 
ports that $10,914 has been received 
from 945 alumnae since July 1 as a re- 
sult of the annual appeal. 


e BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Brunswick, Me., 
has obtained more than $500,000 dur- 
ing early stages of the Sesquicentennial 
Fund campaign; a two-year goal is 
$3,025,000. The money is for urgent 
building needs and additional endow- 
ment for faculty salaries. 


e City COLLEGE OF NEW YorK of- 
ficials report that $1,000,000 has been 
contributed toward the $3,000,000 cam- 
paign of the City College Centennial 
Fund. Proceeds will be used to erect a 
student war memorial building. 


e RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Troy, N.Y., through President 
Livingston W. Houston, has announced 
plans for a fund raising program with a 
goal of $27,775,000. It will be linked 
to Rensselaer’s 125th anniversary to be 
celebrated in 1949. Some $16,230,000 is 
needed for additional endowment for 
research, scholarships, fellowships, lab- 
oratory equipment, and faculty salaries, 
and about $11,525,000 for buildings. 


e PRINCETON UNIVERSITY recently re- 
ceived two grants totaling $71,450 from 
the New Jersey division of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. They will aid re- 
search on cells and cell growth under 
the direction of the department of 
biology. 


e ROOSEVELT COLLEGE, Chicago, an- 
nounces a long-range fund raising pro- 
gram totaling $3,000,000 for an expan- 
sion program. Additional funds are re- 
quired for an expanded student scholar- 
ship program, new facilities, and com- 
pletion of remodeling projects in the 
old Auditorium Building. 


e New YORK UNIVERSITY has re- 
ceived a $6000 scholarship grant for the 
education of needy students in the 
School of Commerce from Cedric A. 
Major, president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 


e HARVARD UNIVERSITY officials re- 
cently received a gift of $50,000 to es- 
tablish a memorial fund in Slavic lan- 
guages and literature in honor of the 
late Prof. H. Cross. 


e YALE UNIVERSITY gets the bulk of 
the estate of Joseph Horne, president of 
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Horne’s Department Store in Pitts- 
burgh, to be used for scholarships for 
students from Pittsburgh and for retired 
or disabled professors or for endowment 
or maintenance of such professorships. 


e LONG ISLAND AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Farmingdale, 
N.Y., will use as a practical training 
ground for upperclassmen the 410-acre 
estate of William Robertson Coe re- 
cently given by its owner to the State 
Department of Education. 


e GROVE City COLLEGE, Grove City, 
Pa., announces a gift of $1,500,000 from 
the Pew family of Philadelphia, con- 
tingent upon a like sem being raised by 
the college. J. Howard Pew, president of 
the board of trustees, participated in 
the gift along with Joseph Newton Pew, 
Ethel Pew and Mrs. Alarik Myrin. The 
ultimate fund of $3,000,000 will build 
a gymnasium and recreation center with 
an alumni annex, a library, residence 
halls for men and women, and an en- 
gineering building, as funds become 
available. 


e MARTIN COLLEGE, Pulaski, Tenn., 
has received an $11,000 bequest from 
the late Mortimer Davenport, a long- 
time resident of Pulaski. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


William L. 
W oolf, formerly 
in charge of naval 
research at Stevens 
Institute in Hobo- 
ken, N.J., has been 
named director of 
physical plant and 
operations at the 
University of Utah. In this new position 
he will supervise the work of the build- 
ings and grounds department and other 
campus auxiliaries, such as the women’s 
residence hall, bookstore, purchasing 
department,’union building, and the 
veterans housing project. 





James R. Simpson, assistant to the 
treasurer of Cornell University, has 
been appointed secretary of the invest- 
ment committee of the university. He 
will become executive officer of the 
trustee committee which administers 
the university's endowment portfolio. 
Another appointment recently an- 
nounced is that of Neal R. Stamp, as- 
sistant to the counsel, as assistant sec- 
retary of the corporation. 
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Dr. Thomas Hale Hamilton, assistant 
dean of University College, University 
of Chicago, has been appointed vice 
president of Pennsylvania College for 
Women, effective August 1, Dr. Paul 
R. Anderson, president of P.C.W., an- 


nounces. 


Harold D. Fas- 
nacht, recently 
business manager 
and dean of ad- 
ministration at 
Colorado 
Woman's College, 
Denver, has been 
chosen president 
of LaVerne College, LaVerne, Calif. His 
appointment becomes effective July 1. 
At present he is vice president of the 
National Council of Men’s Work of the 
Church of the Brethren. 





Elton D. Phillips, controller of the 
University of Southern California, has 
been named business manager, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Robert D. 
Fisher, financial vice president of the 
university. ... Paul A. Walgren, business 
manager of Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, will succeed Mr. Phillips. Mr. 
Walgren has been an administrator of 
the Oregon System of Higher Education 
for seventeen years. 


DETR OR SOR SS SC oC coos ee ececceceecece c OnE 


Dr. Raphael O'Hara Lanier, US. 
minister to Liberia, has been appointed 
president of Texas State University for 
Negroes. Dr. Lanier has submitted his 
resignation to the State Department 
and will take office in June. The uni- 
versity began its first term last Septem- 
ber, and Dr. Lanier will be its first 
permanent president. 


Maybelle Coleman, dean of students 
at Lander College, Greenwood, S.C., 
has been appointed acting president to 
succeed the Rev. J. Marvin Rast, who 
resigned to return to the ministry. 


Judson Clements Ward Jr., president 
of Georgia Teachers College at College- 
boro, has been named assistant chan- 
cellor of the University System of 
Georgia. Dr. Zach Suddath Henderson 
is the new president of Georgia Teach- 
ers College. 


Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Michi- 
gan, is to be president of Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, effective 
July 1. He succeeds Dr. John M. Mun- 
son, who is retiring after sixteen years 
as president. 


The Rev. Irving M. Prince, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Paragould, 
Ark., on May 1 became president of 
Central College at Conway, Ark. 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of College and 
University Business cers 
Central Association 


President: T. E. Blackwell, Washington 
University; secretary-treasurer: L. R. Lun- 
den, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 


Southern Association 


President: George R. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald D. 
Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 
President: William Norton, University of 


California; secretary-treasurer: William 
Brand, Stanford University. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Educational Buyers Association 
President: Gerald D. Henderson, Vander- 


bilt University; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New Y N. Y. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 


Universities and Colleges 


President: Paul H. Elleman, Ohio State 
University; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Douglas O. Woodruff, Univer- 
sity of Utah; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 

iting, Cornell University; editor: Porter 
Butts, University of Wisconsin. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Horace Renegar, Tulane Uni- 


versity; secretary-treasurer: Max E. Han- 
num, Franklin and Marshall College. 


Convention: June 23-27, Denver, E. D. 
Whittlesey, University of Denver, convention 
secretary. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: A. W. Littlefield, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 


retary: Russell Reynolds, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 
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Dr. William Gear Spencer, president 
of Franklin College of Indiana, submit. 
ted his resignation recently and has been 
appointed president emeritus. Dr, Rob- 
ert H. Kent, academic dean, will con. 
tinue to serve as acting president, which 
he has done since December 1946 when 
Dr. Spencer was injured in an automo. 
bile accident. 


The Rev. William G. Ryan, former 
faculty member of St. Joseph’s College 
for Women in Brooklyn, N-Y., has 
been named president of Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa. He will take 
office in the fall and succeeds the late 
Rev. Dr. James A. Reeves. 


William Speer, director of admis- 
sions at Rutgers University, has been 
named to the new position of director 
of student life. George A. Kramer, as- 
sistant director of admissions, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Speer as director. 


John E. Brown 
Jr., son of the 
founder of John 
Brown University 
at Siloam Springs, 
Ark., succeeds his 
father as president 
of the university. 
Dr. Jobn E. Brown 
Sr. will continue as chairman of the 
board of directors. The new president, 
26 years old, is said to be the youngest 
university president in the nation. 


Alex D. Bailey, vice president of the 
board of trustees of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, has been appointed 
chairman of the heating plant and serv- 
ices division of the institute’s $15,000,- 
000 development program. 


Dr. Thomas S. Gates, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1930 
to 1944, died at his summer home in 
Osterville, Mass., at 75 years of age. 


Dr. Albert Fred Woods, 81, former 
president of the University of Mary- 
land, died recently after an illness of 


five months. He was president from 
1920 to 1926. ; 


William R. O'Neill, controller of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, died 
recently as the result of a heart attack. 
He was 44 years old. 


Dr. James Frances Rockett, president 
of St. Joseph’s College for Women in 
Portland, Me., died recently at the age of 
63. He was appointed president in 1947. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 











Information on the materials, equip- 
ment and supplies with which an 
institution is built, operated and 
maintained and which are used in 
its various departments is of vital 
interest to those charged with the 

" business operation. College and Uni- 
versity Business recognizes the im- 
portance of this information and 
believes it has rendered a real serv- 
ice by grouping manufacturers’ an- 
nouncements and new product de- 
scriptions into a separate part of the 
magazine. We believe this is an in- 
finitely better plan than to mix such 
information through the editorial 
pages where it becomes obscure and 
confusing. 

You will find manufacturers’ ad- 
vertisements from pages 33-64. Pages 
60-63 contain descriptions of new 
products and items of interest. Fur- 
ther details on any product adver- 
tised or described may be obtained 
without obligation and with a mini- 
mum of effort by use of the postcard 
below. 


This card is detachable and is 
provided for your convenience 
in obtaining information on all 
items advertised in this issue. 
See reverse side. 


PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to What's New” 


Pages 60-63 
Key Key | 
1 Simmons Company 13 American Dispenser Company, Inc. | 
Dormitory Space Saver Lathurshelf Soap Dispenser | 


2 Fremont Rubber Co. 
Fremont Rubber Tile 


3 Central Commercial Co. 
Lowrey Electronic Organ 


4 American Structural Products Co. 
Kaylo Insulation 


5 D. W. Onan & Sons Inc. 
Ground Maintenance Electric Plant 


6 Maas-Rowe Electromusic Corp. 
Organ Percussion 

7 Dow Corning Corporation 
DC Pan Glaze 


8 California Juice-Master Co. 
Citrus and Vegetable Juicers 


9 Anemostat Corp. of America 
Air Diffuser 


10 The Prosperity Company, Inc. 


Electrical Brake for Prosperity 
Extractors 


11 The American Laundry Machinery Co. 


High-Speed Laundry Drying 
Tumbler 


12 Otis Elevator Co. 
Elevator Car Finishes 

















14 REX-O-Graph, Inc. 
Motor Driven Fluid Duplicator 


15 Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Inside Metal Storm Sash 


16 Hill-Rom Co., Inc 
Public Roorn Furniture 


17 Rudolf Schick Publishing Co. 
Anatomical Charts 


18 C-Thru Ruler Co. 
All-Plastic T-Square 


19 Warsaw Elevator Co. 
Fluid-Drive Elevator 


20 The Fuller Brush Co. 
Launderable Sweeping Mop 


21 Bell & Howell, Microfilm Div. 
Leaflet, ‘New Microfilming 
Service” 


22 H. J. Heinz Co. 
Recipe Service 


23 Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. 
“Preview, Best Universal Locks” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if mailed in the United Stetes 








2 CENTS POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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27 


39 
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Index to “What's New’ 


Continued 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
“ Audio-Visual Education” 
References 


Warren Webster & Co. 
Catalog 


26 W. B. Connor Engineering Corp. 


Bulletin K-20 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Schoo! Buyers Guide No. 84 


The National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Association, Inc. 


“Terrazzo” Folder 13b/5 


Facing Tile Institute 
Catalog 48C 


Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. 
Vari-Typer Booklet 


The Cleveland Range Co. 
Steam-Chef Catalog 


National Gypsum Co. 


“Gold Bond Sound Control 
Products” 


Corning Glass Works 
Catalog No. LP28 


Franklin-Lee Company 
1948 Catalog 


Wade Mfg. Co. 


“Water Hammer—its Cause and 
Cure” 


Allied Radio Corp. 
1948 Catalog 


Madison Products Co. 
Fabrit Leaflet 


Julius Hyman & Co. 
“The Residual Insect Toxicant, 
Chlordane” 


John Sexton & Co. 


Pinesbridge Farm Smoked Turkey 
Distributor 






































Key Page 
40 American Mat ition 
Rubber Link Matting._.___. 58 
41 Ampro Corporation 
Movie Projector atta OE 
42 Baker Linen Company, H. W 
Linen & Towel Supplies_____ 51 
43 Bausch and Lomb Optical Cmeey 
Microscopes 
44 Bell & Howell 
Movie Projector. since! Oe 
45 Blank & Co., Inc., Frederic 
Wall Covering 
46 Carrom Industries, Inc. 
Institutional Furniture... 45 
47 Celotex Corporation 
Acoustical Materials... 39 
48 Clarin Mfg. Co 
Folding Chairs : 58 
49 Clark Linen G Equipment Co. 
Institutional Furnishings.._.___.59 
50 Columbia University Press 
Book 46 
51 Crane Company 
Plumbing Equipment 
following page 32 
52 , Inc., J. C. 
imes 46 
53 DeVry Corporation 
Movie Projector_...0.00.0000.46 
54 Dudley Lock Corporation 
Locks 56 
55 Finnell System, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance___...3rd Cover 
56 ewe Division 
efrigerator Equipment__... 34 
57 General Chemical 
Laboratory Chemica me ae 
58 Glidden Company 
Paint 37 
59 GoldE Manufacturing Company 
Projection Machine me 
60 Harold Supply Corporation 
Institutional Furniture _..... 48 
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61 
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76 
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Index to Products Advertised 


Hillyard Sales Companies 
Floor Maintenance __ 














50 
Holt Manufacturing Co. 
Vacuum Cleaner... 49 
Hotpoint, Inc. 
Kitchen Equipment 47 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance 42 
Johns-Manville 
Unit Construction 
following page 32 
Kellogg Compan 
Institutional Feed 9 35 
Legge Co., Inc., Walter C. 
Floor Maintenance a 
McArthur & Sons, Geo. 
School Towels — 





Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Gymnasium Equipment______36 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Temperature Controls rn 


Moore, Inc., P. O. 
Key Control 


Morse Boulger Destructor Co. 
Incinerators 


National Chemical G Mfg. Co. 
Paint 


National Lock Company 
Locks 


Newman Brothers, Inc. 
Memorial Tablets 


Peterson & Leonard 
Laboratory Furniture _ 


Powers Regulator Co. 
Shower Mixers 


Roseman Tractor Mower Company 
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Tractor Mower 48 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
Carillonic Bells 44 





Sexauer Mfg. Co., J. A. 
Plumbing Repair Equipment. 48 
Sexton G Company, John 
Institutional Food. 4th Cover 
Simmons Company 
Institutional Furniture 
following page 48 


Sloan Valve Company 
Flush Valves__facing page 33 


Spiral Binding Co., Inc 











Book Binding 43 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Portable Bleacher... 54 
Vestal, Inc. 

Floor Mainterfance ____. 52 
Wayne Iron Works 

Portable Bleacher _.....___. 52 
Weis Manufacturing Co., Inc., 

Henry 

Cabinet Showers _ —._ 
West Disinfecting Company 

Insect Control 38 





Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
Electrical Instruments 


Wilcox Mfg. Co., W. W. 
Room Information Racks__._.. 
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48 
44 . Built by CRANE... 
et built to 
ver 
} That’s the thing about Crane school plumbing fixtures. They’re built to last 
, _. . built to withstand years of tough school usage. And see these other 
| Crane advantages— 
33 “EXTRA HEALTH SAFEGUARDS... on all Crane fountains, showers, urinals, 
and closets .. . they protect the students in your care. 
43 “CONVENIENCE .. . simple controis like Crane Dial-ese faucets, as easy to 
turn as the dial on your radio. 
34 9-87 Correcto Urinal *LOW MAINTENANCE . . . Crane fixtures cost less to keep up. To renew a 
Dial-ese faucet, for example, you just slip out one cartridge and slip in another 
52 —one cartridge unit fits a// Crane Dial-ese faucets. 
52 See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full infor- 


mation on the Crane school line when you plan a new plumbing installation 
. or modernize your present facilities. 


44 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
38 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
6 PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS « PIPE 
40 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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ONCE YOU HAVE THESE JOHNS-MANVILLE WALLS—CEILINGS—FLOORS, 
YOU CAN KEEP CHANGING THE WHOLE BUILDING INTERIOR AS REQUIRED 


MOVABLE WALLS—The keystone of 
flexibility in Unit Construction is the J-M 
Transite Wall. Can be disassembled and 
relocated as needs require. One-unit 
rooms, for instance, can be speedily con- 
verted into two-unit rooms, or vice versa. 
Made of fireproof asbestos and cement, 
practically indestructible materials, the 
movable panels form rigid, double-faced 
partitions, 4” thick. Can also be used as 
interior finish of the outside walls. Re- 
movable Transite panels permit ready 
access to wiring, etc. 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS—Important factor 
in helping to overcome the handicap of distract- 
ing noise, Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings are 
beneficial both to teacher and student alike. They 
give the desired degree of quiet for effective teach- 
ing, and are proved aids to concentration. An 
exclusive Johns-Manville patented construction 
system permits interchangeability of flush-type 
fluorescent lighting and acoustical units, which 
are readily demountable. 


COLORFUL, RESILIENT FLOORS—J-M Asphalt Tile 
Flooring completes the Unit Construction System. Made of 
asbestos and asphalt, the units withstand hard wear, yet are 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. Individual units permit 
easy alterations or extension of patterns. Made in a wide 
variety of plain and marbleized colors. 
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Yes! This attractive university 






























lecture room can be enlarged, | 





subdivided, or even relocated! 


Johns-Manville Unit Construction provides the 
complete interior for schools and colleges... 
offers many new advantages 


H ERE IS CONSTRUCTION that sets new standards of architectural 
beauty and at the same time meets the long-existing need of 
schools and colleges for complete structural flexibility. 


Whenever educational needs present new requirements, you can 
expand, convert, or subdivide interiors built with Johns-Manville 
Walls, Ceilings, and Floors. 


You can vary the size or arrangement of rooms and corridors... 
make endless revisions of space-use . . . and do it economically, 
quickly, without waste of material! 


Also, this proved method of construction makes the whole 
interior —walls, ceilings, floors—available under one specification, 
one manufacturer’s responsibility. Each material contributes 
individual advantages: 


1. Movable Walls . . . readily assembled . . . are interchangeable . . . 100% 
salvageable. Made of sound-resistant, asbestos-cement Transite 
panels .. . hard to mar, easily cleaned by a simple washing — 


advantages that make a big difference in the mainte b 5 
A lecture room now, it may be a laboratory tomorrow a s aman eta ce 


—expanded or rearranged to meet a new need! 2. Acoustical Ceilings . . . attractive . . . demountable . . . reduce 


That’s the structural flexibility made possible by the distracting noise. Units can be taken down and relocated as desired. 
Johns-Manville Unit Construction System. 


3. Colorful, Resilient Floors . . . quiet underfoot. Small units permit 
easy extension of floor pattern. 


All these constituent parts are durably built to last as an integral 
part of the building. Write for further information and details on 


= —t — this significant development in the construction of educational 
| Ee | re A buildings. Address Johns-Manville, Department AF-6, P. O. 
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Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. { 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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4300 W. LAKE STREET 


tell you why there are 





more SLOAN Zdzs% VALVES sold than 
all other makes combined... 


REPUTATION —Sloan is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


ENDURANCE —Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 
operation after 37 years of daily use. 


LOW MAINTENANCE—Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as ¥% of le 
per valve per year. 


WATER CONSERVATION—Records prove 
that reduced water consumption has saved 


enough to pay for Sloan installations many 
times over. 


SAFETY FROM POLLUTION—Sloan Vacuum 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphonage 
—thereby protect public health, 


QUIETNESS — Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


PRICE — The plus values of Sloan's une- 
qualled records of performance in the field 
are yours at costs no higher than others. 


USERS GET MORE g VALUE FROM 


Uy walves 


CHICAGO «- ILLINOIS 














HOW MUCH 
SHOULD YOU Benn ct rt ta 


But experienced visual educators know 

that they can’t simply accept the lowest 4 
P AY FOR A bid, and call the difference a saving re- ) 
sulting from smart buying. 





For in these competitive days particular- 
SOUND FILM ly, you get what you pay for. And if you 
don’t pay enough to get quality projectors, 
you may need a fund to cover the risks 

you run. 


PROJECTOR ? . Add that fund to the low-bid price, and 


the chances are you’ll have enough to buy 
the finest projectors in the first place. 
Then you’ll be assured of getting always- 
dependable, theater-quality reproduction 
of pictures and sound, essential to the 
success of your audio-visual program. 


Flaunt \I 


The 16mm Sound Film Projector 
with a Hollywood Heritage 


Forty-one years of supplying Hollywood’s 
preferred movie studio equipment have 
proved to Bell & Howell that truly fine 
motion pictures cannot be produced by 
projectors that ignore or sidestep the high- 
est standards of design and manufacture. 
So Filmosound projectors are built up to 
professional standards, not down to low- 
bid prices. 





It’s natural, then, that Filmosound pro- 
jectors cost more to make. But the value 
is there, or Filmosounds wouldn’t be over- 
whelmingly preferred in schools. 





Bell & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C.,and London. 





Bell « Howell | 
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SCHOOLS CAN SAVE ALMOST ONE-HALF 











On Appliances for Home Economics Departments 








AND, UNDER FRIGIDAIRE SCHOOL PLAN, 
ALL EQUIPMENT PURCHASED WILL BE KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 


To accredited schools, Frigidaire offers an economical plan 
for equipping Home Economics Departments with latest- 
make appliances, and keeping such equipment up-to-date. 

These schools may purchase through local Frigidaire 
dealers at special “school prices” (approximately % regu- 
lar retail price) any of the following: 


Frigidaire Refrigerators, including famous “Cold-Wall” models. 
Frigidaire Electric Ranges, in any of six different models. 


Frigidaire Electric Water Heaters, 30- to 80-gal. capacities; 
round or table top models. 


Frigidaire Home Freezers, 8 cu. ft. model. 


Following purchase, school is entitled to a unique “replace- 
ment” plan, on these terms: For 5 years thereafter, as 
new models of the appliances which have been purchased 
are introduced, Frigidaire dealer will replace the older 
models with new models of comparable size and quality — 
at no additional cost to the school. 








Regular Worranties Apply. All appliances sold under the 
Frigidaire School Plan carry the full Frigidaire one-year 
warranty. Sealed-in mechanism of refrigerators and home 
freezers are fully protected against service expense for a 
period of five years from date of purchase. 


See Your Frigidaire Dealer. Ask your local Frigidaire Appli- 
ance Dealer to give you full details of the Frigidaire School 
Plan today. Find his name in Classified Phone Directory. 
Or write: Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 1246 
Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, 626 Commercial 
Rd, Leaside 12, Ontario.) 


YOURE TWICE AS SURE WITH TWO GREAT NAMES 


FRIGIDAIRE 


MADE ONLY BY 


General Motors 








ALL TYPES OF REFRIGERATION | 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT : 
Frigidaire manufactures an outstanding line of refrigeration 
equipment — Reach-In Refrigerators, Ice Cream Cabinets, Bever- 
age Coolers, Water Coolers, for cafeterias or lunch room. Also 
all types of Air Conditioning or cooling equipment for assembly 
halls, classrooms, laboratories or offices. (These types of equip- 


ment are not available under “School Plan.”) See your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. 
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EMEMBER that friendly, familiar flavor 
of Kellogg’s Pep? 


Your students do, too—they know 
Kellogg’s cereals as well as they do the kid 
who lived next door back home. 


That’s why Kellogg’s cereals are so wel- 
come to undergraduates. They’re used to - 
them. They like ’em. They want them. As 





KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES 
KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT - 


MORE STUDENTS LIKE 


RICE KRISPIES PEP 
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KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 














That “Straight -From-Home" Taste i eill 


a matter of fact, Kellogg’s cereals are far 
more popular than any other brand. 


Order the individual size and see how the 
students go for a package of their own. 


P.S. to Dietitians: a single bowlful of Pep 
contains the day’s need of vitamin D—plus 
twice as much thiamine (vitamin B,) as the 
good whole wheat from which it’s made. 


KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES KRUMBLES 
CORN-SOYA RICE FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 


BEST 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 


Battle Creek and Omaha 
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IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products the slogan “the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 
and experience are your assurance of sound 
investment when you buy equipment made 
by ... Medart of St. Louis. 


MEDART MAKES . . . | 
i 


Steel Lockers * Steel Lockerobes ¢ Gymna- 
sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats cs 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- 
boards * and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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WRITE 

: FOR 

1 LITERATURE 


up, OO? 
oa" 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB STREET 


ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOUR! 




















ADK FOR 


built-in 
combination 
self-locking 
locks by 


NATIONAL 
LOCK 


Many of America’s lead- 
ing steel locker manufacturers use NATIONAL LOCKS 
as standard equipment. The reason is obvious. For over 
45 years NATIONAL LOCKS have proven their high 
quality and superiority wherever security is important. 


The lock shown above 
is typical of our built-in type locks. Designed for use on 
lockers having a spring latch bar, it is durably built 
and provided in bright chromium with black baked 
enamel dial, having white figures and gradations. This 
master-keyed lock will provide years of troublefree 
service. It can also be applied to lockers now in use. 


No. 68-267 


Also available from 
National Lock are built-in locks for laboratory and vo- 
cational equipment. Made of heavy, solid brass, they 
are ideal for school and industrial use. Write us about 
your lock requirements. Don’t forget. we are the 
manufacturers of the well-known NATIONAL LOCK 


masterkeyed and combination type shackle locks. 


National 
Loc k 


Com p any 
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if COLOR SERVICE 


id 
_7FOR PAINTING PERFECTION 

























Painting costs just as much the conventionai way, so why 
not try the profitable scientific way, employing white and 
colors functionally, according to a complete set of illus- 
trated prescriptions tailor-made for your school by Glid- 
den experts? This Glidden Color Service, now offered you 
without charge, is America’s first and finest with a record 
of successful results covering 18 years. It can help you 
provide teachers and students with a pleasant home away 
from home by improving seeing conditions, promoting 
safety, building morale. And when your prescriptions are 
carried out in Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE, you can de- 
pend on America’s largest-selling interior maintenance 
paint for the smartest-looking, longest-lasting one-coat 
finish attainable. Coupon below witl bring you more facts 
on this winning Glidden combination for profit- 
able painting. Mail it today! 








AND BRUSH-DAY-LITE Fi 


MAXIMUM LIGHT REFLECTION 

| COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 

LASTS LONGER 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. FF-5 
11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Please send literature to indicate the practical 
and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection paint- 
ing program you will design especially for us. 
You may have your représentative call and dem- 
C] onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE in our premises 
without obligation on our part. 





O 


Glidden 
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Health isn’t the only factor to be considered in connec- 
tion with school wastes. There’s a very definite fire 
menace if combustible wastes are allowed to accumu- 
late in or near buildings prior to cartage. And con- 
taminated wastes should not be ignored. 


The only sure way to dispose of trash, garbage, or- 
ganic matter and other wastes to be found in and 
around schools and institutions is by incineration in 
a properly designed built-in or separate incinerator. 


Here is where our engineers, with nearly 60 years of 
experience, can be of great help. Having a variety of 
incinerators from which to select, we are not limited 
in our choice. We can select the unit best in type and 
size for your requirements. Write us about your prob- 
lem. 


MORSE BOULGER 
DESTRUCTOR CO. 


205-3 EAST 42ND STREET « NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














ARE YOU HITTING 
or MISSING 























. + with your 
Present Method of 


INSECT CONTROL? 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solv- 
ing your insect problem? The new WEST 
VAPOMAT — filled just once with West Vapo- 
sector Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of 
roaches and similar crawling insects within areas 
of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying 
insects in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also 
accomplished. 


The West Vapomat actually penetrates the 
“Hidden Breeding Places” in your building—its 
tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely auto- 
matic, economical, light and easy to operate — 
merely set time clock and plug into AC or DC 
outlet, no manual attendance required. 





A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of 
W est’s trained specialists will quickly convince 

¢ you! MAKE US PROVE WHAT WE SAY! 
WRITE US ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
HEAD NOW! 








: 








* West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflanrmable, odorless and regular 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed 
im insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 
FECTING 


WES Pionpany 






42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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Should 
Professors 
burn FTARES ? 


Should Professors burn flares to get attention in the lecture hall? 
We don’t think so... 








See 














We don’t think so because hundreds of colleges and universities 
have proved there’s an easier way to insure attention — 


Sound conditioning with Acousti-Celotex*! 


Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning blots up noise . . . sharpens 
attention . .. and eases the nerves of both student and instructor. 











= t So well does it do this, that today you'll find more lecture 
halls, classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums 
14 and general offices sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex 
TS products than with any other material. 




















If you have a noise problem, you are entitled to a free analysis 
of it by a trained sound technician—your nearest distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. 








His judgment reflects the accumulated experience of a quarter 
century in sound conditioning . ..and more than 200,000 
Acousti -Celotex installations. 


Look for him in your classified phone directory —or 
write us today, saying when vou would like to see him. 
Sound conditioning is a sound investment. #REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF, 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ACOUSTI-CELOT 


TRADE MARK PEG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


ir 
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End the danger 
of scalding — 
and unexpected 
shots of hot or 
icy cold water 





Install 


POWERS THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 
They are safe both ways! 


Keep shower users happy and safe 
with Powers Mixers. They eliminate 
danger of scalding and there is no 
slipping and falling while trying to 
dodge an unexpected change of hot or 
cold water temperature. 

Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers 
give two-way protection against both 
pressure on ag a changes in 
water supply lines. They are the safest 
ore H MIXER shower bath regulators made. 481 
For Exposed Piping Phone or write ovr nearest office for circular HS47 


CHICAGO 14, 2706 Greenview Avenue + NEW YORK 17, 
231 East 46th St. « LOS ANGELES 5, 1808 West Eighth St. 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 years of 


WATER. TEMPERATURE CONTROL 














WET 
PICK-UP 






BLOWER 
ACTION 





HEAVY DUTY 
SUCTION 


wi” HOLT Industrial Vacuum 
Cleans rugs, carpets, upholstery, interior furnish- 
ings, floors—thoroughly, rapidly, economically. 
High power suction for heavy duty maintenance 
work. All attachments for wet or dry pick-up in- 
cluded at no extra cost. Check these features! 

UV ...Quiet operation 

VV ...Easy portability 

UU ...High vacuum (50” water lift) 

VU ...15 gal. capacity rust-proof tank 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG No. 31 


HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., 651 20TH ST., OAKLAND 12, CAL. Ww 


HOLT MANUFACTURING C 








Oakland, Calif 
Newark, N. J 
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MY CHOICE IS WILCOX FOR 
“POSITIVE ROOM CONTROL” 


Pig 


With a minimum of ef- 
fort, the Information Rack- 
Room Rack combination 
keeps ao constant, correct 
check of rooms, occupants. 
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ROOM RACK 


The Room Rack with 

arranged numbers is an excellent 
reference file. At a glance, infor. 
mation pertaining to room oc. 
pancy, rates, and equipment i 


INFORMATION RACK 


Quick, easy, alphabetized reference 
file for telephone operators and 
supervisors. Name slips easily re- 
moved and simply revised. This 
sturdy rotating Information Rack ascertained quickly. Pockets can be 
has adjustments for various posi- supplied to accomodate cards of 
tions. different sizes. 


AA S| Ree) Ol tcmaem 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 6, ILI 


COST LESS 
BECAUSE THEY LAST LONGER! 


When you're figuring economy in a school towel system, it's 


the service life of the towels that counts . . . the cost-per-use. 
McArthur Super-Gyms and Super Turks are good for 350 to 500 
launderings, and here's why: Two-ply, triple-twisted yarns 
throughout for longer wear without added weight; woven tape 
strips between each terry for extra strength; heavy tape sel- 
vage reduces possibility of ragged edges; color stripe down 
the side for added strength in the center. Also available are 
McArthur Red-Edge towels—a long wearing towel in the me- 
dium priced field. For complete information, and a towel plan 
for your school, write Geo. McArthur & Son, Inc., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


McARTHUB,. 
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O YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
is built into every Ampro Projector 


a 16mm Sound Projector is 
developed ... not just built 


If you are considering equipment for 
your audio-visual program—here are 
a few thoughts to consider: A 16 mm. 
sound projector is subjected to the 
heat of the projection lamp, continu- 
ous high-speed movement of the inter- 
mittent mechanism, and every action 
requires split-second accuracy. It must 
deliver steady, flickerless projection 
continuously and quietly. It must be 
dependable, easy to thread and oper- 
ate. It must be gentle to precious film 
and easy to service. 





For these reasons—a good sound pro- 
jector design must be a tested design. 
It is only by studying and learning 
from millions of performances under 
all conditions that a truly efficient 
sound projector is developed. Ampro 
16mm. projectors have been “put 
through the mill” by this country's 
leading school systems, universities 
and government departments. Into 
each Ampro projector is built 20 years 
of experience that assures better per- 
formance and longer service. Before 
choosing your 16 mm. sound projec- 
tor, ask your Ampro dealer for a 
demonstration of the latest Ampro 












“Premier-20.” Look — listen — re- 
member Ampro’s record—and then 
decide! 


i General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 


Send for FREE Circular 
On Ampro ‘“‘Premier-20"" giving 
full specifications and prices. |! 
























Subsidiary | you are interested in sound mo- 
IN CANADA: tion pictures send 10c for 1é-page 
booklet, “‘The Amazing Story of 

Telephoto lémm. Sound Motion Pictures.” 






Industries Ltd. 
1195 Bay Street 
Toronto 


It dramatically illustrates the 
various steps in the recording 
and reproducing of sound on film. 





35s be ee fo Abe eb ee 
So ey Oa aM SOP oo 


AMPRO CORPORATION CUB 548 
Arc Amproslide 1 2535 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
A compact Projector g Please send me free circular giving full details 
re -” — Model “30-D”’ ' about the Ampro ‘‘Premier-20” 16mm. sound 
with sufficie 


Ce ee te for filmstrips and g projector. I enclose 10c [] for a copy of the 








2” ” slides. illustrated booklet, “The Amazing Story of 
handle the larg- Offers extra’ Ge. @ Sound Motion Pictures.” 
y =. liant illumination, ® 1 am also interested in: 
duet pote H split-second inter- [| Ampro Are Projector 





changeability from & | Amproslide Projector—Model ‘'30-D”’ 
slides to filmstrips § Diets 

and back—simpli-g ‘*"* 

oe Fay SR g Address ‘ goncensenss 
ng for mstrips ‘ 

—_ one simpler @ «ity nsnemnecteeiumaae State 
focusing, operat- 
ing and cleaning. & 






continuous 
showings. 
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SOT 


One projector for All Size Slides 








Only GoldE ALL-PURPOSE b. 
gives you such versatile, high 
efficiency, long range projection! 
Handles the full range of visual 
stills... brilliantly ... in color 

or black-and-white! Cooler 
operation. Provides 
utmost safety with 
high power illumination 
for even the smallest 
transparencies! Choice of 
coated lenses. Compact. 
Easy to operate. Lift-off 
—— carrying Case available. 


ld 1000 WATT 
0 Al- Purpose 
DOUBLE 


BLOWER COOLED 


















Send for Bulletin No. 473 








- SS ST 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
1222-B West Madison St., Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
Makers of Quality Projection 
Equipment for 25 Years 


j FILMASK SLIDE BINDERS 
AND GLASSES 


Available in all popular 
sizes. Easy to use. Prevent 
warped film or twisted 

image ... keeps complete 
picture in correct focus. 
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MAKES FLOORS 
LAST LONGER! 


YOU GET extra years of use froma 
wood floor when it is finished with Pen- 
etrating Seal-O-San. It takes the wear 
+++ protects the wood. Seal-O-San is 
not only a tough surface finish but also 
sinks deeply, sealing the cells of the 
wood. That's why Seal-O-San floors will 
stand harder use. With the pores sealed, 
dirt stays on top where it's easily swept 
away. Write for demonstration. 





> ATE 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA + TORONTO 
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100% .VISIBILIT 





“EVERY PAGE 
A FRONT COVER” 





. 


— 





UNUSUAL STRENGTH 


PAGES HOLD 
FAST — EVEN 
UNDER PRESSURE 
Now you can specify modern, attractive SPIRAL Binding at a price 


comparable with conventional bindings. 





Thanks to the development of automatic production, SPIRAL Binding is W if H S if A N D S A B 5 fF 
available at a substantially reduced cost that should bring it within . . 


your budget. Mr, 


® SUGGESTED USES ®@ 











LABORATORY MANUALS EXAMINATION FORMS 
MUSIC BOOKS HAND BOOKS LECTURE BOOKS 
DRAWING BOOKS WORK BOOKS 


WILL OUTLAST BOOK 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING MANUALS : 





We will gladly Spiral Bind a sample book without obligation 
and furnish complete information covering your requirements. 


SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY, Inc. 
406 WEST 3ist STREET |= NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 
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They Stand Up 





A battery installation of W eisway Cabinet Showers 


Because They’ re Built to Take it 


To stand up to the strenuous usage of buoyant youth, Weis- 
way Cabinet Showers are constructed with dependable 
precision. And, as Weis pioneered the cabinet shower idea, 
it has such a major interest in the field that it will use only 
materials of service-tested quality. These are your assurances 
of years of maintenance-free life in every Weisway instal- 
lation. 


The exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain 
is safe, wet or dry. Leakproof Weisways may be installed 
without special treatment of building walls or floor, in 
present or new structures. Write now for full information, 
without obligation. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC. 


539 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


— pyasway 


CABINET SHOWERS 


“Hundreds of complimentary letters’’ on 


see Sebaleerioh 
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FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
AT MIAMI 


GARILLONIC 
BELLS 


If you should like your edifice to gain a 
warm place in your community’s heart, 
ask Mr. L. A. Usina for the formula! Mr. 
Usina, president of this downtown Miami 
bank, writes us that he has received com- 
plimentary letters “from as far north as 
seventy-nine blocks, and as far south as 
Coconut Grove.” 


“The deep, melodic tones of ‘Carillonic 
Bells’ atop our seventeen-story building,” 
he continues, “are not only beautiful, but 
also perform a service by announcing the 
hours . . . In our opinion, this instrument is 
the finest carillon available.” 


When you choose a carillon, choose by 
ear. CARILLONIC BELLS, at a price any insti- 
tution can afford, offer music as beautiful 
as that of the famous bells of Flanders. 
Played inside or outside, they thrill with 
their richness and clarity, soothe with their 
sweetness, inspire with their majesty. For 
further information, write Dept. COL-84. 





ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS + CHURCH HEARING AIDS 





“CARILLOWIC BELLS” + TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS ) 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS | 











































CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN 


It is not enough that the material used for institu- 
tional furniture possess a mechanical strength of 
highest value in its ability to resist bending or com- 
pression. It should also possess that intimate and 
appealing beauty we sometimes define as grace 
and charm. 


Wood is the one material — and the only material 
— that meets both these requirements. It is the one 
material of great strength that lends itself to an ease 
of manipulation that makes possible basic harmony 
and graceful lines in the finished furniture product. 





WonD unchallenged 


jor grace and charm! 


ae 





DORMITORY SUITE ‘*Y'’—The 
simple yet dignified character of this 
suite makes an exceptionatiy atiractive 
and “‘homey"' room .. . ideal for 

study and relaxation. 


Build FOR THE DECADES! 


And Carrom-built furniture is especially desirable 
for still other reasons. Above all, it is made exclu- 
sively for institutional use. It is built to have the 
extra strength in posts, legs, stretchers and joints 
that hard institutional use requires. It is made with 
a view to an institution’s budget requirements. 


Select for strength, for economy, basic harmony, for 
grace and charm and you will choose Carrom Fine 
Wood Furniture, made by craftsmen who “build 
for the decades”. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg * Chicago Office: 1503 N, Sedgwick Ave., James L. Angle 


CAREFULLY 
SEASONED 
HARDWOOD 


CARROM: 
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Only the most select, close-grained 

Northern Hardwoods are used in 

Corrom construction . . . expertly 

seasoned and kiln dried in ovr own 

plant, under the clese supervision 
of ‘‘Masters of Wood''! 


WOOD FURNITURE 
FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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College Retirement 


and Insurance Plans 
By WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH 


Assistant to the President of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America 


Historically this study traces the pioneering 
venture of college retirement benefit plans 
from the scattered few prior to 1905 through 
the present. Tabular information of each col- 
lege retirement plan is presented, discussed, 
compared. Learn how YOUR university's re- 
tirement plan compares with those of other 
universities. For college and university ad- 
ministrative officers, insurance committees, 
and those interested in social security prob- 
lems. 


$4.00 


Columbia University Press 
NEW YORK 27 

























LET a DEAGAN 


CELESTACHIME 


make this 
COMMENCEMENT 
especially 
MEMORABLE! 


The Perfect Choice for 
a Gift or Memorial 


Distinctive in character... 
inspiring in tone... an 
enduring contribution to 
life on the campus — the 
Deagan Celesta-Chime 
ideally combines the qual- 
ifications for a memorial 
or gift to your school by a 
class, other group, or in- 
dividual. 

Quintamonic Tuning 
(an exclusive Deagan 


tronic tower chime on 
which chords can be 
played without sounding 
“out of tune”! With sup- 
plementary equipment, 
the Celesta-Chime may 
also be used to announce 
class periods, toll the 
hours and quarter-hours, 
and present daily musical 
concerts automatically. 
Write to Department CB- 


process) makes the Ce- 548 today for c:mp>iete 
lesta-Chime the only elec- information. 
u.c. DEAGAN, inc. 


1770 W. BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO 13, {LL. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BELLS, CHIMES AND CARILLONS 
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THE L/G! WEIGH] 


PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


Theatre -in-a-Suctease 


SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 


16mm 


Greatest 
ONLY 
Highest quality 16mm 
tor n the lowest 
DeVry “BANTAM 


performer 


Today's $325” 


sound 


Value at 


projec 
field the 


champion 


price 
is a truly 
750-1000 


thrilling lite-like sound 


Brilliant watt 
Illumination 


See it and be convinced 








ove 
ound Lqwipmee 
elie \cleomer mais! 


1) ARMITAGE AVENUE 











for 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 





Fifty-seven years of experience is at your beck and 
call to solve whatever problems you may have in 
connection with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, 
Home Economics departments or in your Library. 
Peterson Quality and Pianning Service has gained 
recognition from school Boards throughout the na- 
tion. Our experts are at your command . without 
obligation. 


ceonaroPE TERS IN sco.inc. {7% 


coe 
E 
1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO I4, USA 06 
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| “Tests Show Navings of 15% 


With Hotpomt Kquipment” 






CRE: Sear es: 


Robert Gardner, 
Mgr. Morrison's Cafeteria, 
Tampa, Florida 





At right, Hotpoint baking 
and roasting ovens in Mor- 
rison’s Cafeteria Kitchen. 


Morrison’s Cafeteria Cuts Meat Shrinkage 9% 
—Saves 10% to 15% in Deep Fat Frying 


OTPOINT Electric Cooking Equipment has proved so successful in 
the Tampa restaurant of the Morrison Cafeteria Company, that similar 
equipment now is being installed in its Daytona Beach and Sarasota cafeterias. 


“Our tests show that in deep fat frying, we have effected a saving between 
10% and 15%; writes E. C. Krug, President. “We also save approximately 
9% on meat shrinkage due to excellent temperature control and even heat 
distribution of the Hotpoint ovens. Ease of cleaning Hotpoint equipment and 
simplicity of parts replacement add to a savings in maintenance:’ 


Schools find thar Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Equipment not only means 
better, more nutritious meals, but also pays for itself many times over. Discover 
for yourself how Hotpoint brings you 7 big savings every day of the week! 


MAIL TODAY 
Everybody’s Pointing to 





z 





Hotpoint Inc., 5613 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Please send me literature describing users’ experience with 
Hotpoint Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also de- 
tails of complete Hotpoint line. 


s 
os 


Every otpoint! 


1. Saves Food Flavors—Conserves maximum of 
natural juices, gives uniform results. 

2. Cuts Food Costs— Reduces meat shrinkage, 
saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 

3. Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours for cook, saves 
on cleaning and scouring, too. 

4. Lasts Twice As Long—Independent study shows 
depreciation rate is cut in half. 

5. Cuts Maintenance Costs—Analysis shows an- 
nual costs average 1-1144% of investinent for 
Hotpoint, 2-5% for most flame types. 

6. Saves Kitchen Space—Compact, easy to install 
in most efficient arrangement without regard 
to chimneys. 

7.More Efficient — Midwestern university tests 
show that Hotpoint equipment is 2.68 times 
more efficient than flame type. 





HOTPOINT INC. 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Maker of the World’s First Custom-Matched Counter Kitchen 
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DIS TING TIVE erties PARIS CHAI Alle WIGER 
i FOR LOW.COST FLEXIBLE 
MOWING 


The mobility, the speed of opera- 
tion, the ease of handling, the 
ability to eliminate hand trim- 
ming and the low operating cost 
make the PARK CHALLENGER 
a mowing unit to be desired by 
every progressive executive re- 
: » tnothacatt sponsible for turfed areas. 
Royalichrome plate size 70" wide 33/," ‘deep. 
No. made $109.35 sreciry coLor 


TWO SEAT SETTEE | The PARK CHALLENGER (three 
Similar in construction to le settee. Overall , 
dimensions: 


bt s Roseman Roller-Drive Mowers 
S ctle and BR" deep. mounted on the new Ford Tractor 
or the Ford Tractor-Ferguson sys- 
tem) mows a swath 7 ft. wide. 
The unit can be attached or de 
tached in a matter of minutes. 
The fingertip hydraulic control 
raises the mowers instantly to q 
maximum height of 10 inches, 
Write for complete information, 





No, MAI6é $13.95 


F.O.B. Ind, Factory — ROSEMAN 


TRACTOR MOWER CO. 
CRAWFORD, CENTRAL & RIDGE RD. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








‘SEXAUER’ Bibb Seat Re-Forming Tool has saved 
millions of valuable faucets and valves from junk-pile 
PERPETUATE MEMORIES IN First step in a modern ‘SEXAUER'’ technique 


that rebuilds instead of just repairing, this | 
_ pat'd. Precision Tool re-forms rough, worn 
faucet seats to a smooth, corrosion-resisting 
-L B | 
Forever iving ronze surface, conserving the diaphragm metal and | 
etl oom “Ws anatek ef epunttess tomer leaving the seat concentric with spindle. | 


rows" — will eternalize those on your roll The follow-up is pat'd. “EASY-TITE” 300° 
of honor who served in World War II. Faucet Cushions, made of DU PONT 
FREE-— NEOPRENE. Withstands high temperatures, 
absorption, water impurities. Fabric-rein- 
WRITE FOR TABLETS BY NEWMAN forced like tire, “EASY-TITES” can’t split 
colorful Internationally famous for fine quality or mush out of shape. Outlast ordinary 
book since 1882, genuine hand-chased cast washers 6-to-1. 
fer oe crept ying fh engi eninge FREE 'SEXAUER’ CATALOG — 98 illustrated pages — over 2,300 
ed messages into the hearts of observers. Triple-W . ey tembinn-heoti / 
styles riple eor orts and Tools for plumbing-heating maintenance . 
ond dime NOTE: Makers also of bronze, aluminum as advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. Send for your copy 
and stainless steel letters, doors, en- — TODAY. J. A. SEXAVER MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Dept. U, 
trances, railings, grilles, etc. 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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Simmons Room No. 215 in dove green and gray. 


SIMMONS METAL FURNITURE 


amie rooms like this one are favorites with students 


and alumni. For this furniture shows that school administrators are both progressive and 


practical. They have chosen SIMMONS metal furniture for many reasons . . . among them 


modern styling . . . matching ensemble pieces . . . beautiful, long-wearing finishes. 


The furniture illustrated is from SIMMONS 142 line. Constructed of fire-resistant, durable 


metal—fashioned by master craftsmen—it assures economical long life. It is available 


in a wide variety of color combinations and grained finishes. The beds 


have famous Beautyrest mattresses, the world’s most comfortable sleeping surface. 


Let your SIMMONS distributor show you how easily you can 


have rooms like these in your dormitory. 
Send for free catalog 


of Simmons Steel 
Display Rooms: Chicago 


?; Furniture and Sleep Equipment. 
New York + San Francisco + Atlanta | ons Company 


Hotel Division 


Merchandise Mart + Chicago 54, Illinois 
METAL FURNITURE IS: Strong + Fireproof + Marproof + Durable + Economical + Modern 











We've made a study of desks. Big ones, little ones 
... all kinds. And one thing is sure! A desk in a dorm is a 


mighty important piece of furniture. That's one 


reason why we suggest you see the Simmons line of bright, 
colorful all-metal desks before you select 

your new equipment. 

You see, Simmons is famous not only for quality 

in materials and workmanship, but we know how to design 
the handsome, durable furniture students really want 

.+. at prices you want to pay. It’s pretty hard 

to beat this combination! Why not get the full story now 


from your Simmons dealer... or write direct 


to any Simmons office. 


i 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


DORMITORY DIVISION 
Display Rooms 





desks 


STYLED BY SIMMONS 
for burning “Midnight Oil’! 





Desk F-142-6: Height 31% in.; 
Top 34% x 19 in. Modern table 
type with square tubular legs and 
arge drawer pulls. 








Desk F-142-10: Student’s single 
Model. Height 31% in; 

Top 34% x 21 in. Large pulls, open 
book shelf at right end. 











Double Desk F-142-12: For two 
students. Has two open book shelves 
at end, two drawers on each side. 
Height 31% in.; Top 42 x 32 in. 





Kneehole Desk F-142-9 (Shown in 
room scene above). Has open book 
shelves at each end, 3 drawers with 
large pulls. Height: 31% in; 

Top 44% x 21 in. 


CHICAGO 54, MERCHANDISE MART + SAN FRANCISCO 11, 295 BAY ST. - NEW YORK 16, ONE PARK AVE. - ATLANTA 1, 353 JONES AVE., N.W. 
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Smooth, Accurate Focusing 
Without Backlash... No Lost Motion 


Cbily BEL Microscopes 


give you ALL these 3 
performance gdvantag 


° 

) 

@ Substage with full 366 
ring mount 





@ Exclusive variable focus 
condenser | ’ "Pee adjustment on Bausch & Lomb Laboratory Micro- 
@ Exclusive threadles : scopes is designed and built to give you the ultimate in 
lens mounts vas en smooth, exceptionally accurate focusing. There is no backlash 
ive nose 


=xclus 
” sounat bearing Stops 


body tube 


* Exclusive bronze 
dove-tail slide re 
j wi 
@ Coarse adjustments en 
matched rack and pt 


ever 
@ Exclusive patented j 


j t 
fine adjustmen 
@ Exclusive patented ball 
pearing fine adjustm 
© Parallel eye tubes 
@ Truly beautiful styling 


- no lost motion .. . no “starting friction.” Instantaneous 
adjustment of tension is provided for. 

These operating benefits result largely from the use of the 
above matched fine-pitch helical rack and pinion, cut on gear 
generators. Bearing diameter and pitch diameter of the pinions 
are concentric within —.0001”. Pitch line and mounting 
surfaces of racks are parallel within —.0005”. 

A few more reasons why you'll prefer a Bausch & Lomb for 


your new laboratory microscope. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
767-R St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 








OPTICAL eee 2, N.Y. 
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The rates for want advertisements are 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Assistant Business Manager or Superintend- 
ent of Buildings and Grounds—tin a college 
or university in southeastern United States; 
now employed as director of maintenance at 
a university; available this summer; refer 
ences. Write Box CW 34, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Dormitory Supervisor—Woman, col 
lege graduate and former teacher, employed 
as college dormitory supervisor, wishes 
similar position in location east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Write Box CW 35, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Dietitian—Dormitory director; eleven years’ 
experience; speak Spanish; protestant; prefer 
boys; available now. Write Box CW 39, COL 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Executive-Graduate Engineer—Twenty years’ 
experience in buildings and grounds main- 
tenance and operation, including extensive 
construction programs in large universities; 
now employed but interested in making 
change. Write Box CW 36, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


\ 
? 
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Gg 
Y 
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minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


10 cents a word; 


Executive—Woman with considerable 
and school experience wishes posi- 


capable buyer and manager; middle 


° 
ot 


Headmaster—Boys’ Prep: Ph.D in guidance; 


business management; prefer non 
denominational—choice Episcopal, non mili- 
locality preference Ohio, Indiana, Ken 
Virginia, Pennsylvania; available in 


buyer, public relations director. Write 
38, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


POSITIONS OPEN 


BURSAR—Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


Iowa, desires bursar; duties to include buying 


management, and office management; 
experience, salary desired and date 


Address Dr. V. T. Smith, President 





Protect the Surface 


from any point of view 


*% When you re-condition your floors Hillyard 
Treatments will bring them back to their original 
beauty and lustre. Hillyard’s WOOD PRIMER be- 
sides being a successful and approved penetrating 
seal, is also a primer for subsequent coats of finish. 
waxes or dressings. It waterproofs wood floors, 
seals the wood fibres, becomes an integral part of 
the floor and is a permanent base for the floor finish 
wax or dressing 


*% Penetrating SEAL No, 21 leaves a smooth dujj 
finish that will not rubber burn. It is easily applied 
with a sheepskin applicator and becomes, in twelve 
hours, an integral part of the floor. It can quickly 
be brought to a gleaming finish, if a bright surface 
is desired, by applying two coats of Hillyard’s Sy. 
per Hil-Brite, a water resisting self polishing 
oating. 

%® ONEX-SEAL is a formulated compound of yarj- 
ous materials that not only seals and protects Ter. 
razzo, tile, marble, slate and cement floors, but 
transforms a dull, lifeless, unattractive rough gur- 
face to a protected, stain 
resistant, smooth mirror like 
surface revealing the true 
natural colors 

*% STAR GYM FINISH is a 
popular quality product, 
contributing te added safety 
for the players with its non 
skid, no-glare surface. This 
beautiful finish with its easy 
maintenance and long wear- 
ing qualities is greatly fa- 
vored by many of the coun- 
try’s leading public and pri- 
vate Athletic Directors and 
Coaches. 














|HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


470 Alabama St 
San Francisco 10, 





Sal. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. SRANCHES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES aw eae e 





southern states preferred. Write 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


buying, public relations, main 


present—college business man 





control, physical plant inventory 
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Baker quality pays off in longer wear and satis- 
faction. So when you replenish your supplies of 
these items, be sure to call on Baker to be SURE 
of quality and value. 


SAMPSON heavy duty ribbed and SANDOW heavy duty 
plain weave bath towels. Constructed particularly for 
use in schools and universities. With or without name 
weaving. 


BATEX Huck Weave Face Towels. Woven finer and 
heavier for longer wear and satisfaction. With or with- 
out name weaving. 



























EXTRA HEAVY ROUND THREAD Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. Chosen time and again because of their fine 
quality and durability. 


BAKER HAND PRINTED Table Cloths and Napkins, 
with or without special crest or design. Hand printed 
in our own plant. Also BED SPREADS, printed on long 
wearing Indian Head Fabric, exclusive with Baker. Wide 
choice of colors, plain or with special crest or design. 


NORTH STAR and CHATHAM Bilan- 
kets. Especially woven and prepared 
for schools and universities, to with- 
stand maximum wear. With or with- 
out mame or crest weaving or sten- 
ciling. 


X SIMTEX TABLE NAPERY 

. . white or pastel colors with or 

fe 2 without special crest or name 
woven. 


BAKER ALSO SUPPLIES THESE STANDARD ITEMS 


Mattress Protectors Drapery Material Cheesecloth 
Pillows & Made-up Drapes Dish Towels 
Bureau Scarfs Glass Towels 
Voutvon Masts Wash Cloths Cooks Towels & Aprons 
Shower Curtains Bath Mats Tray Cloths 
Window Curtains Bath Rugs Table Padding 


H.W. BAKER |INEN Co. 


315-317 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y . AND THESE 


Atlanta + Boston * Chicago * = Cincinnati * Houston * Kansas City 


Los Angeles ° Philadelphia * Portland * San Francisco 
Oldest and Largest Organization of its kind in ae Pee 
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146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE. 


Rr ASSURED—a Wayne Grandstand or 
Gymstand can be depended upon for 
safety. Their all-steel understructures are 
designed to carry full live load, plus impact 
and sway, with an ample factor of safety. 

The Type ‘‘H’’, for example, is a safe, in- 
expensive, steel portable grandstand that 
meets almost every outdoor need. Note, in 
the photo below, that the construction per- 
mits base members to adjust themselves to 
uneven ground without straining the sup- 
porting members. Note, also, the strongly 
fabricated supporting structure and the com- 
fortable seats and footrests. 

Furnished in depths up to 15 rows and in 
15 foot units, or as a continuous stand, the 
Type ‘‘H” presents a good appearance and 
is really economical. You can find out more 
about this grandstand by writing to: 





WAYNE 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 





* WAYNE, PENNA. 











% FLOOR 


“MAKES” THE SCORE 


PYRA-SEAL 


“MAKES” THE FLOOR 


Speedy, sure-footed play demands 
the assistance of a safe, slip-resistant 
floor . . . a floor that encourages 
lightning fast stops and starts... in 
other words, a PYRA-SEAL treated 


floor. 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium 
floors look better and wear longer. 
It seals the pores in the wood and 
ties the surface fibres into an inte- 
gral whole—dries to a smooth, hard, 
lustrous, yet slip-resistant finish, 
that does not chip, crack or peel. Re- 
sists acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink. etc. 
Outwears ordinary finishes many 
times over. Don’t take chances. 
PYRA-SEAL will give you safety . .. 
floor beauty . . . plus economical 
maintenance. Write for catalog. 


VSSTAL a. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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‘HONEY WELL 


FOR EVERY COLLEGE NEED 


For any building on the campus—in the plan stage, or already standing—there are 


Honeywell automatic controls to meet every individual problem. 


Wherever Honeywell controls are used, it’s assurance of plant equipment operating 
according to design—at its best. That’s because Honeywell’s background of engineering 
knowledge and experience, multiplied for more than sixty years, represents the ability to 
recognize the problem, the requirements and the solution. The result, from your stand- 

point, means proper health and study conditions plus maximum operating efficiency, 
with heating economy. 
Call on Honeywell for consultation about every kind of automatic control question. 
Simply phone or write the Honeywell branch in or near your city. Minneapolis-Honeywell, 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
i 
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Universal Roll-A-Way’ Gymnasium Stands 
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ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT 
-- - EASY OPERATION, TOO! 


Every superior element of safety, sturdiness, 
ease of operation, compactness, etc., is a UNL 
VERSAL built-in feature. Even though the pay. 
customers don’t realize it—it's there. 


But COMFORT is something everyone can fee] 
—and enjoy. That's built-in, too. For instance: 
The seats are set on 22” centers —to afford 
plenty of knee room. There’s 18” between joo} 
boards and seat boards, for leg room—that’s 
regular Chair Height. 


The simple folding arm principle (no close fit 
ting slides to bind) is used to insure ease of op. 
eration. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical 
seat post absorbs maximum amount of end 
sway. under highly excited crowds. 


Insist on Safety and Chair Height Comfort, 
Universal Has It — and To Spare. 
* Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 


lnivevsad BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 








Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 





offer, 
many people must be told about it. Tell 
them 


to attract the precisely right person 


about your opening in a Classified 








Who will fill them? 


pe WHO WILL FILL THE SHOES OF THE 
valued and trusted employe who leaves your 
college or university? When you set up a 
new department or when your institution 
grows to a point where new department 
heads or assistants are needed, how will you 
select exactly the right person for the job? 
There is probably no more difficult and 
delicate combination of personal qualifica- 
tions required anywhere than in building an 
efficient, smoothly functioning college or 
university organization. You must have a 
sufficient number of qualified applicants from 
whom a genuine choice can be made. No 
matter how excellent the opportunity you 


advertisement in CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Business. During these days of personnel 
migration, it is vital to your institution that 
adequate personnel be secured immediately 
to replace employes who have accepted ap- 
pointments elsewhere or to provide necessary 
staff for new departments. 9 COLLEGE AND 
University Bustness is the only magazine 
in the United States reaching the people who 
would be most interested in your need or 
availability. Over 5,000 college business 
managers, comptrollers, purchasing agents, 
superintendents of buildings and grounds, 
residence hall directors, and food ‘service 
managers receive and read COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY month. You 
can save time by advertising your personnel 


BusINESS every 


needs in the classified advertising section of 
this magazine. 








COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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(Case History #117) 
Every WEEK, four or five employees staged 
a flopping act on this company’s slippery 
waxed floors . . . and sent accident costs 
to the top of the overhead bill. Yet man- 
agement couldn’t stop the show, despite 
try-outs of every known floor wax. 
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safe—and how to write “finis” to accidents. 


FREE: THIS BOOK TELLS HOW TO KEEP 
FALLS OFF YOUR PROGRAM 


Polished floors don’t have to be slippery. Yet years . . . and 
many accidents . . . often go by while maintenance staffs try 
one wax after another. 

How the Legge System ends this hunt is told in “Mr. Higby 
Learned About Floor Safety the Hard Way.” It shows how 
Legge answers floor problems with a program engineered to 
your needs; how this service 
slashes accidents up to 95 % for 
leading users; how you get safe 
polished floors, yet cut costs up 


I 
to 82%. i 
1 

















5 “ OF WON-SL/P FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


WALTER G. LEGGE COMPANY, INC. 


New York * Boston * St.lovis + Chicago + Houston «+ Seattle * Cleveland 
LosAngeles * Washington,D.C. * Denver «+ Rochester * Pittsburgh * Detroit 
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“Must the show go on?” Ir looked that way . . . Happy ending. Legge floor technicians developed a 
until they learned otherwise from the informative program that gave polished, Non-Slip floors. Only 
Legge booklet: How floors can be both polished and three employees have slipped in five years since. And 
it was “curtains” for accident costs! 


A10-minute read- 
ing of this book may 
show you how to save 
much. So send for it, 
without obligation. 
Clip the coupon to 
your letterhead and 
mail. 


_gowenepnapagye oye 


WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.¥. I 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, ill. J 
Gentlemen: j 


Please send me your free book, “Mr. 

Higby Learned About Floor Safety the ! 
Hard Way.” 
Signed 
Title 
Type of Floor 
Area 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 


Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments . . . 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 


and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged end low in cost. 


ESTON Cashumeni 


Write for Bulletin R-31-B describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment . . . Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 704 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 








tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 






Send today for literature describing the improve. 
ment in educational growth and improved well. 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


UMINAL 


Luminall, the light- > 
reflective paint for 4 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
3622 South May Street, Dept. N 
Chicago 9, Ill. 














Locker room administration can be a 


troublesome, time-wasting problem. If 
you plan to build a new school or mod- 
ernize an old one, now is the time to solve, 
once and for all, the problem of locker 


protection. 


Specify precision-built, Master-Charted 
Dudley Locks for all lockers. Dudleys 
have set a standard of school protection 
for 27 years. 


No budget expense 
+ when you use the 
otating co n » Sel f_ Fj ° 
pe pee a Self I inane 
jamamen o canine ing Plan. Write for 


mechanism in stain- details. 
less steel case. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 522, 570 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


RD-2 
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For Chemical Control 


Ff 


STANDARD 
OF 
PURITY 





FINE GSHEMEC Ai S 





oe For Research Laboratories 
» ny 1? QTR 
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o,. ag) Phy a wip ; 
s ‘een stain For Educational Laboratories 
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For Production Requiring Fine Chemicals 


BAKER & ADAMSON Regeck end Fie Chemivala 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany* * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* * Boston* * Bridgeport * Buffalo* * Charlotte* * Chicago* 
Cleveland* * Denver® * Detroit* « Houstof * Kansas City * Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* * Philadelphia* 
Pittsburgh* ©* Portland (Ore.) * Providence* * St. Lovis# * San Francisco* * Seattle * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Che nical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
*Complete stocks ore carried here. 
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PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


ano KEY TROUBLES DISAPPEAR 


PROMOTE SANITATION 


with LIKE MAGIC 
TUF-TRED 


TIRE FABRI< 


MATTING 




















AJ - - 5 
weny TELKEE 
mre l Saito is a yes 4 [ellie reais a 
e « oven ° Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. eserve - Pattern 
The Ideal Matting for School | ble Key Filing —Key- key — never loaned 
ystem. a Tells you to whom 
© Entrances Visible Key Control other keys have been 
i Bex: Whether there are SYSTEM eee 
Mw Shower and Locker Rooms Exy-Rug Rubber Link Matting a few keys or is the Answer! Yous kami 
Cafeterias American Counter-Tred Matting | ousands of keys ~— 5 identified taly be 
® Kitchens . Link Matti | TelKee is simple and the special Te ke 
© Machine Shops Amerifiex Hardwood Lin atting | effective. Write for Circular. Cross Index— Positive 
Long Wearing For prices and folder “A Mat for — 
Beveled Nosing on All Sides a It is the perfect 
%” thick, up to & wide, any length. Every Purpose” write 3 system for know- P. O. MOORE, INC. New instruction 
ne rome th ; N mate —— 16 — > 
g where ey are ew Yo , & V. years’ experience 
AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION | wien” you ‘want : Ses coe ae 
Ce idie ae Oe tt ie ll) ae) oe use them. up and operate. 





| 1736 MCE lute Baek . Toledo 2, Ohio 











Between editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 
—there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card ...to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What's New” 
section, check the items that interest 
| you... use the card. Sign it, mail 
| it. The manufacturer of each item 
) checked will be asked to send you 


lete details, h ty bli- 
They're the strongest folding chairs made— eee ST 


¥ 
re-enlorced at every vital point for extra strength. Stand guten. 
perfectly firm—are well balanced—never creak or wobble. 
They're the acme of comfort with wide seats, contour-fitting 
back. Smooth surfaces and edges—no sharp corners or 


| 
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SERVICE 







No. 2317-W 


Available in Golden Bronze or choice of assorted colors. 


a, —_ a from Clarin—the Originators of the B U S | N E $ 4 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE 


Write us about Student Room Fur- 
niture, Dormitory Furniture, Stu- 
dent Housing Furnishings, Lamps, 
Draperies, Desks, Beds, Chairs, Cur- 
tains, Carpeting. Send for catalog. 





Kqupment Co.. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
3841 N.E. Second Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


CUB 5-48 
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WHATS 


NEW 





Edited by Bessie 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 32. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Dormitory Space Saver 





A new combination vanity, desk and 
dresser unit has been déveloped by Sim- 
mons. It provides a solution to the fur- 
nishing problem in dormitories and other 
housing units where wall space is limited 
in sleeping quarters. The one unit serves 
as a dresser with three drawers, as a 
dressing table with mirror and as a knee- 
hole desk with drawer for writing ma- 
terials or cosmetics. It combines unusually 
attractive design and finish with practical 
versatility and space saving. 

The Van-D-Dresser is of rigid con- 
struction, insulated for quiet operation of 
drawers. Spring clip, rubber cushioned 
stops prevent drawers opening to the 
point of falling and the top drawers have 
center partitions. It is a utility unit which 
provides, at the same time, an unusually 
attractive, room-saving piece of furniture. 
Using the Van-D-Dresser, a small room 
with limited wall space can still provide 
the occupant with all required facilities. 
The case is available in a wide selection 
of lasting finishes and is 30'/, inches 
high with top 21 by 59!/, inches. Sim- 
mons Company, Dept. CUB, 222 North 
Bank Dr., Chicago 54. (Key No. 1) 





Fremont Rubber Tile 


Floors by Fremont is the name given 
to a new line of rubber tile which is avail- 
able in a wide variety of colors in plain 
solids or marbleized. Both the solid and 
the marbleized colors are impregnated 
throughout the tile for permanence of ap- 
pearance and the tile is designed for long 


60 


wear even under heavy traffic. It is so con- 
structed as to withstand denting, scuffing, 
acids and oil and to be fire and grease and 
stain resistant and waterproof. 

Fremont rubber tile is easily main- 
tained. Sweeping or light mopping 
keeps it clean and occasional waxing 
keeps it lustrous. It has no pores to hold 
dirt and grit, hence normal maintenance 
keeps it attractive in appearance without 
refinishing. The new tile is soft and re- 
silient, thus lessening fatigue for those 
spending much of their time on their 
feet. It is so designed as not to loosen 
or buckle on the floor and its pliability 
under various degrees of temperature 
permits fast laying. 

The tiles are ¥g or 3/16 inch thick and 
are uniformly cut in 4'/>, 6,9 and 12 inch 
squares with feature strip Y) to 1, 
inches wide and sheet border stock 36 
by 45 inches in plain and marbleized 
color combinations. Fremont Rubber Co., 
Dept. CUB, 287 McPherson Highway, 
Fremont, Ohio (Key No. 2) 





Lowrey Electronic Organ 


The new Lowrey Electronic Organ is 
the result of progressive engineering de- 
velopments in the field of electronic or- 
gans. It is a single manual organ with 
much of the versatility of a two manual 
organ. Consisting of but a single 61 note 
keyboard, it offers a total of 28 stops and 
couplers and an expression pedal with 
three stages of intensity control. The key- 
board is split at middle C and this, with 
proper use of the couplers, makes it 
possible to obtain two manual results. 

Tonal qualities are produced entirely 
electronically and are simulations of var- 
ious organ and orchestral tones. It is 
readily tunable to standard pitch or may 
be altered as desired. Tempering only one 
octave of the organ automatically and 
simultaneously tunes the entire instru- 
ment. Once tuned, the organ stays tuned 
indefinitely or until manually altered. 

The Lowrey Organ is designed for high 
standard of excellence, ease of perfor- 
mance and superior tonalities. The fre- 
quency range encompasses six octaves, 
with couplers. The organ was designed to 
fill the need for a small organ flexible 
enough to cover all fields of music. Cen- 
tral Commercial Co., Electronic Dw., 
Dept. CUB, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4. (Key No. 3) 


Kaylo Insulation 


A new fireproof insulating material js 
now going into manufacture under the 
name Kaylo Insulation. A cellular com. 
pound of inorganic materials, Kaylo com. 
bines light weight with structural 
strength. It will be manufactured in two 
weights or densities, 20 pounds and jj 
pounds per cubic foot. The heavier dep. 
sity, more than 80 per cent air cells, jg 
designed for use where both structural 
strength and insulation value are n 
as in fireproof doors, fireproof roof tile 
and other building purposes. The lighter 
density, more than 90 per cent air cells, 
is designed for use where resistance to 
heat flow is the principal requirement, 
as heat insulating block, pipe covering 
and similar uses. 

Both densities have great strength de- 
spite their light weight and the product 
can be drilled, sawed and nailed. Amer- 
ican Structural Products Co., Dept. CUB, 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key No. 4) 





Ground Maintenance Electric Plant 


Those responsible for the maintenance 
of grounds will be interested in the new 
AH series of portable electric plants es- 
pecially designed to provide power for 
any electric gardening tool, universal, 
alternating or direct current, within their 
full rated capacity. Only one gallon of 
gasoline is required for more than four 





hours of operation under heavy load 
conditions with the new plants. 

Turf maintenance as well as trimmin 
of bushes and trees can be pow 
through these units and repair work on 
any part of the grounds can be done with 
electric tools powered by the portable 
plants. D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (Key No. 5) 
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Organ Percussion 


The new Vibrachord percussion has 
been designed for use either with sep- 
arate keyboard or from any organ manual 
to supplement the standard organ stops 
and include an ethereal dolce, celesta, nor- 
mal organ harp stop, muted harp for ac- 
companiment, orchestra bells and the 
original tone of the Vibrachord itself. 

Vibrachord tones are described as true 

cussion tones produced by the striking 
of felted hammers on harmonically tuned 
steel bars, all permanently tuned by the 
manufacturer. Construction of the Vibra- 
chord makes it adaptable for use in con- 
junction with Maas Amplified Tower 
Carillons and Maas Cathedral Chimes. 
Maas-Rowe Electromusic Corp., Dept. 
CUB, 3019 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. (Key No. 6) 





DC Pan Glaze 


Colleges and universities doing their 
own baking, whether of all items or only 
specialties, will be interested in DC Pan 
Glaze. This silicone product, when 
sprayed and baked onto baking pans, 
eliminates the necessity for larding or 
greasing the pans before using. 

One application of Pan Glaze is re- 
ported to last for approximately 200 
bakings. The improved product is not 
affected by high relative humidity in the 

roof box, pans are more easily cleaned 
and the bread baked in Pan Glaze coated 
pans is more uniform and more evenly 
browned. Dow Corning Corp., Dept. 
CUB, Midland, Mich. (Key No. 7) 





Citrus and Vegetable Juicers 





Newly developed juicers for citrus 
fruits and all deciduous fruits and vege- 
tables have been announced. All juices in 
the fruit or vegetable are strained from 
the pulp into a bowl and the pulp is 
forced out through an expulsion spout. 
These operations are entirely automatic, 
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including feeding the fruit or vegetable 
into the juicer, and the juicers are con- 
tinuous in operation, it being unnecessary 
to stop to remove pulp or seeds during the 
process. 

The juicers are made of highly pol- 
ished, food-processing machinery alu- 
minum alloy with all parts, which come 
in contact with the juices, of stainless 
steel. A stainless steel rotating basket 
strains the juices into a stainless steel 
bow! in a process that gets all the valuable 
elements out of fruits or vegetables. All 
varieties of fruits and vegetables can be 
turned into juice by these automatic ex- 
tractors. California Juice-Master Co., 
Dept. CUB, 690 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. (Key No. 8) 





Air Diffuser 


The Anemostat aspiration principle, 
which draws room air into the device and 
mixes it with supply air, is employed in 
the new type air diffuser recently released. 
Any desired air flow pattern ranging 
from draftless diffusion to downward 
projection, without affecting air resis- 
tance, may be obtained at the turn of a 
knob. Adjustment setting permits varia- 
tion from 15 to 35 per cent of air drawn 
into the outlet. 

The new adjustable feature permits 
the Type C-1 Anemostat to be used for 
heating, ventilating or cooling in any 
combination. The air flow pattern may 
be modified to meet changing conditions 
and can easily be adjusted to neutralize 
the effect of local sources of heat gain or 
loss. It functions equally well mounted 
flush to the ceiling or on exposed duct 
work. Adjustment can also be accom- 
plished by remote automatic or manual 
control. Anemostat Corp. of America, 
Dept. CUB, 10 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(Key No. 9) 





Electrical Brake for Prosperity 
Extractors 


The new 40 inch and 48 inch Prosper- 
ity open-top extractors are now equipped 
with an automatic electrical brake. This 
new brake employs the power circuit to 
the motor but rearrangement of electrical 
connections in the motor reduces the cur- 
rent, thus making the cost of the addi- 
tional electric power negligible. 

The motors which operate the ex- 
tractors are designed for the double serv- 
ice of starting and stopping the machines. 
No adjustments are required and there 
are no brake linings to replace, thus the 
new electrical brake is designed to stop 
the machine with the same speed 
throughout the life of the extractor. The 
Prosperity Company, Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Erie Blvd., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Key No. 
10) 


High-Speed Laundry Drying 
Tumbler 





Designed for economical mass produc- 
tion drying of all laundered work, the 
new American High-Speed Drying Tum- 
bler has multiple fans, full-length, dou- 
ble banked heating coils, and automatical- 
ly reversing cylinder with large air-cir- 
culating areas. Balance of the three factors 
has been carefully engineered to achieve 
rapid drying. 

The tumbler is operated through a 
simple, push-button control and the sin- 
gle-latch case door is counterbalanced 
for easy opening. The door is inter-locked 
with the electro-mechanical brake and 
cylinder and fan motors. Opening the 
case door automatically stops the motors 
and applies the brake. Indicator dial en- 
ables the operator to spot the cylinder 
door for unloading without opening the 
case door. The thermostatic damper con- 
trol automatically admits hot or room- 
temperature air to the load as needed. A 
light signals the operator when the load 
is ready to be removed. The unit is es- 
pecially designed for simple, safe opera- 
tion. The American Laundry Machinery 
Co., Dept. CUB, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
(Key No. 11) 





Elevator Car Finishes 


A choice of 61 colors is now available 
in the standard line of finishes for Otis 
Elevator car interiors. The colors are di- 
vided into four classes: solids; Metalus- 
ters, having a metallic sheen; Metaluster 
Hammertones, having a metallic sheen 
and an appearance of depth, and wood 
grains. 

The standard Otis finishes differ in the 
glassiness of the final lacquered surface. 
“A” is a flat finish for use on canopies of 
cars with direct lighting; “AA” an extra 
flat finish for canopies of cars with indi- 
rect lighting and “B” a semi-gloss and 
“C” a high gloss are for. car panels and 
other lacquered parts except canopies. 
Otis Elevator Co., Dept CUB, 260 
Eleventh Ave., New York 1. (Key No. 
12) 
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The Lathurshelf provides a combina- 
tion shelf and soap dispenser. Made of 18- 
8 polished stainless steel to do away with 
rusting or tarnishing, the unit is available 
in one or two basin sizes. Creamy lather 
is dispensed by a pushbutton so designed 
as to prevent leakage or dripping and 
the snap lock on the cover can be opened 
only with the key supplied to those in 
charge of maintenance. 

The unit is attractive in appearance 
while serving its double purpose as shelf 
and dispenser. It has a capacity of a half 
gallon of liquid soap, the level of which 
is indicated by a visible gauge. The shelf 
is 20 inches long, 4!/) inches wide and 2 
inches high and is available with either 
one or two lather valves. American Dis- 
penser Company, Inc., Dept. CUB, 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. (Key No. 13) 





Motor Driven Fluid Duplicator 


The new REX-O-graph is completely 
automatic and is designed to save time 
and labor in duplicating work of all types, 
from simple copymaking to intricate sys- 
tems work. Operation of the machine has 
been greatly simplified. The master is 
dropped in place, the lever moved to the 
“feed” position and the machine operates 
automatically, feeding and processing the 
sheets. When the required number of 
copies is run, the feeding stops auto- 
matically and the lever moves to the “idle” 
position. The operator is notified by an 
audible signal and the machine is stopped 
by a push on a button. The master can be 
automatically ejected when desired. 

The new machine has automatic pa- 
per centering, 100 per cent roller mois- 
tening, feeding, counting, master copy 
ejection and copy stacking. The “Quick- 
Change” master guide and other features 
of the earlier models are incorporated in 
the new REX-O-graph. REX-O-graph, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 3749 N. Palmer St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. (Key No. 14) 





Inside Metal Storm Sash 


The new Fenestra Inside Metal Storm 
Sash is designed to be a part of a complete 
window unit—steel casement, screen 
and inside metal storm window. The new 
storm window is available, if desired, with 
a tilt-in vent at the bottom to provide 
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draftless ventilation. It is quickly and 
easily installed from inside the room and 
a rubber gasket, attached to the frame, 
prevents metal to metal contact and acts 
as a quick seal for the whole opening. 
Heat loss is reduced by installation of 
the storm window which also keeps the 
windows clear of frost even in coldest 
weather. 

This new unit will be of particular 
interest to those planning new buildings 
or remodeling of old. It should be par- 
ticularly worthwhile in dormitories and 
other housing, as well as in laboratories 
and similar sections. The new window is 
formed steel, bonderized, with the paint 
baked on at the factory. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. CUB, 2250 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 15) 





Public Room Furniture 


Sectional units designed especially for 
use in furnishing lobbies, waiting rooms, 
dormitory living rooms and other areas 
occupied by the public have been de- 
veloped by Hill-Rom. The furniture is 





built for the hard wear expected in pub- 
lic rooms and is designed for easy main- 
tenance and attractive appearance. The 
pieces are available either with slip cov- 
ers or with a permanent type of uphol- 
stery, either fabric or composition leather. 

The units are so designed that they can 
be arranged as settees seating either two 
or three, as individual chairs for group- 
ing with tables or alone and in many other 
arrangements possible because of the flex- 
ibility of the designs. Hill-Rom Co., Inc., 
CUB, Hartford 2, Conn. (Key No. 16) 





Anatomical Charts 


Two new series of anatomical charts 
for teaching cover the lymphatic system 
and the endocrine glands. Chart 26, the 
lymphatic system, covers all vessels, struc- 
tures and nodes and is a full-colored, large 
size wall chart edited by Nich. M. Alter, 
M.D. There are five charts in the set on 
endocrine glands, edited by Max A. Gold- 
zieher, M.D., endocrinologist, with a 
special textbook for studying the charts. 
All charts are mounted on linen with 
wooden rollers at top and bottom. Rudolf 
Schick Publishing Co., Dept. CUB, 700 
Riverside Drive, New Y ork 31. (Key No. 
17) 





All-Plastic T-Square 


The redesigned all-plastic T-Square 
features edges of absolute accuracy 
flat surfaces that allow a snug fit on top 
and sides of the drawing board. The 
tic is completely transparent to permit 
an unhampered view of subject matter at 
all times. The new model has 
head which reduces the number of rivets 
normally used, yet gives greater rigidity 
Made of Monsanto Lustron, the plastic 
will not cloud and is easily washed, Ir is 
available in 15, 18, 23, 30, 36, 42 and 48 
inch sizes and in other sizes on speci 
order. It is light in weight and easy to 
handle. C-Thru Ruler Co., Dept. CUB 
827 Windsor St., Hartford 2, Comn. (Key 
No. 18) 





Fluid-Drive Elevator 


A less powerful motor, fewer switches 
to service and smaller elevator machinery 
rooms are some of the advantages stated 
for the new “Gyrol” fluid drive intro. 
duced by the Warsaw Elevator Company, 
Only a single switch is required for up- 
ward travel and another for downward 
travel with the new fluid drive, thus sim. 
plifying the electrical control system. 
Hairline leveling and smooth starting 
and stopping are also mentioned as nor- 
mal operation with this new “single 
speed” elevator equipment. Warsaw Ele- 
vator Co., Dept. CUB, Warsaw, NY. 
(Key No. 19) 





Launderable Sweeping Mop 


The new Fuller launderable sweeping 
mop fits over a heavy rod supporting 
frame and is fastened on with a zipper. 
This speeds assembling and removing the 
mop from the frame and eliminates parts 
which might pull off. It is designed to 
sweep and dust large floor areas and serves 
both as a floor brush and as a dusting 
mop. The mop head is easily removed 
and fully washable. The 4-ply cotton yarn 
has long-trim and the canvas backing is 
Sanforized. The mop has a hardwood 
handle with long upper clamp and is 
available in 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42 and 48 





inch widths. The Fuller Brush Co., Dept. 
CUB, Hartford 2, Conn. (Key No. 20) 
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Product Literature 


e“Aavailable now, a New Service for 
Microfilming All Business Records” is 
the title of a leaflet issued by the Micro- 
flm Division of Bell & Howell, 221 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1. Detailed informa- 
tion on this service and its advantages in 
saving of time and storage space are dis- 


cussed. (Key No. 21) 


@ A recipe service whereby institutions 
will regularly receive 4 by 6 inch recipe 
cards featuring quantity service of vari- 
ous Heinz products has been inaug- 
urated by H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh 12, 
Pa, Each recipe will be designed to serve 
$0 people and the back of the recipe cards 
will show suggested menus for complete 
juncheons or dinners featuring the food 
dish described in the recipe while every 
third cand will carry a colored photograph 
showing the finished dish. (Key No. 22) 


@ An attractive booklet, Preview, Best 
Universal Locks,” gives information on 
these locks and lists the advantages of 
their use. Data on the interchangeable 
core, the control key, the complete key- 
ing system and descriptive details are 
included in this booklet issued by Best 
Universal Lock Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Key No. 23) 


@"Selected References on Audio-Vis- 
ual Education and Training” are given in 
a booklet compiled by Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. The booklet lists 
most of the significant articles and books 
concerned with the production and utili- 
zation of photographic audio-visual aids 
which have been written since 1940 with 
a few of earlier origin. Also available 
from the same manufacturer is a leaflet 
giving “Some Sources of Educational 2 


by 2 inch Slides.” (Key No. 24) 


@The new Webster System Radiation 
is fully described and illustrated in an 
attractive booklet recently issued by 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Illustrations showing the types of en- 
closures available and details of the me- 
chanical features of the radiation are aug- 
mented by diagrammatic drawings and 
specifications together with rated capaci- 
ties of the various units. (Key No. 25) 


® Information and data necessary for the 
proper selection of air diffusers is con- 
tained in the new catalog and engineer- 
ing data book on “Kno-Draft Adjust- 
able Air Diffusers” issued by the W. B. 
Connor Engineering Corp., 114 E. 32nd 
St, New York 16. Known as Bulletin 
K-20, the new handbook gives full cata- 
log data on the several Kno-Draft Dif- 
fuser types and accessories as well as 
much information of a general nature on 
the subject of air diffusion, all the in- 
formation being presented simply and 
graphically. (Key No. 26) 
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@ The new Beckley-Cardy “School Buyers 
Guide No. 84 of Equipment and Sup- 
plies” issued by Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 
Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, gives current 
information on all types of educational 
equipment and supplies including class- 
room, library and office furniture, black- 
boards and corkboards, classroom shades, 
visual education equipment, janitors’ sup- 
plies, art supplies, duplicators, paper and 
teaching material. The catalog lists all 
important items, many of which were not 
available during the war years, and many 
new items not previously listed. It is ar- 


ranged for easy, quick ordering. (Key No. 
27) 


@ The new leaflet on “Terrazzo” issued 
by the National Terrazzo & Mosaic As- 
sociation, Inc., 1420 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., contains 
shortform specifications, advantages of 
terrazzo for floors, bases and wainscots, 
diagrammatic drawings of terrazzo uses, 
information on what terrazzo is and illus- 
trations showing its use in corridors and 
lobbies. for wainscot and walls and other 
uses. (Key No. 28) 


@ “Facine Tile, Structural, Glazed and 
Unglazed,” is covered in Catalog 48C 
issued by the Facing Tile Institute affili- 
ated with Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute, Washington 6, D. C. The 36 pag: 
book gives factual information on facing 
tile, on the Facing Tile Institute and has 
many pages of drawings showing the 
type, shapes. sizes and uses of facing tile. 
(Key No. 29) 


@ Use of the Vari-Typer to “Prepare 
Copy for Printing and Duplicating” is 
explained in a booklet issued by Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp., 333 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 14. The booklet is 
a comprehensive study of the printing 
processes employing the Vari-Typer, de- 
scribed in text and picture, and the ap- 
plication of the Vari-Typer method in 
educational institutions. (Key No. 30) 


side Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, has recent- 
ly issued an attractive new 4 page catalog 
insert giving specific information on the 
Steam-Chef compartment steam cooker. 
The various sizes and models of both the 
direct connected type and the steam gen- 
erating types which produce their own 
steam from gas or electricity are described 
with information on the performance of 
these cookers. (Key No. 31) 


@ The Cleveland Range Co., 3333 Lake- 


@ Complete data on all “Gold Bond 
Sound Control Products” are given in a 
catalog recently issued by National Gyp- 
sum Co.. Buffalo 2, N. Y. Specifications, 
uses and general data on Econacoustic, 
Acoustifibre, Acoustex, 
Acoustimetal-B, Sprayed “Limpet” Asbes- 
tos and “Macoustic” Acoustical Plaster 
are given. (Key No. 32) 


Acoustimetal, 





® A com new catalog covering its 
map Riese! cro has Soon Tani 
by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
Identified as Catalog No. LP28, the 176 
page book covers all standard items and a 
note attached to the cover invites inquir- 
ies for special apparatus. The line in- 
cludes Pyrex Brand, Vycor Brand and 
Corning Brand laboratory glassware and 
the complete index under subject head- 
ings makes it easy to find details on any 
desired item without delay. (Key No. 
33) 


@ The new 1948 catalog issued by the 
Franklin-Lee Company, 215 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21, gives full information on its 
line Bt and equipment for edu- 
cational institutions. In addition to school 
chairs, tables, cafeteria equipment and 
filing equipment, the catalog also lists 
steel and wood dormitory and lounge 
furniture. (Key No. 34) 


© “Water Hammer—lIts Cause and Cure” 
is the title of a 6 page booklet issued 
by Wade Mfg. Co., Elgin, Ill. Con- 
densed facts, gathered from years of water 
hammer study by Wade engineers, are 
presented in easily understood language 
and the Wade Sealed Air Chamber as a 
solution to this problem is described. 
Also included are Selector Tables and 
Pressure Flow Charts for the use of archi- 
tects, engineers and maintenance depart- 
ment heads. (Key No. 35) 


@ The new catalog issued by Allied Radio 
Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, 
contains a comprehensive listing of radio 
and electronic parts and equipment for 
classrooms, laboratory and shop. This 172 
page book places special emphasis on the 
selection of materials required by schools 
for radio and electronics training ac- 
tivities. (Key No. 36) 


® Information on Fabrit, the mending 
material which repairs minor tears quick- 
ly and economically without sewing, is 
given in a leaflet prepared by Textileather 
Corporation and distributed by Madison 
Products Co., 3005 Detroit Ave., Toledo 
10, Ohio. (Key No. 37) 


@ “The Residual Insect Toxicant, Chlor- 
dane,” is the title of a leaflet issued by 
Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, Colo., de- 
scribigg this product which kills insects 
by direct contact, by ingestion and by ex- 
posure to vapor. Physical characteristics, 
uses, toxicity and availability of Chlor- 
dane are some of the subjects covered. 
(Key No. 38) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


John Sexton & Company, 500 Orleans St., 
Chicago 90, has been appointed national 
distributor of Pinesbridge Farm Smoked 
Turkeys. This flavorful product is now 
available in inexpensive tins for institu- 
tional use. (Key No. 39) 
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A DORMITORY AT ST. ELIZABETH COLLEGE, CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


Tens of thousands of square feet of walls and ceilings are covered with 
FABRON, in bedrooms, baths, corridors, dining rooms, offices, etc., provid- 
ing long term economy and a beautiful, harmonious decoration throughout. 


Reduce dormitory maintenance costs 


with FABRON — the durable wall covering 


Ir the walls and ceilings of your dormitory 
rooms need re-doing this Summer . . . now is the time 
to consider FABRON, the canvas-plastic-lacquer wall 
covering that outlasts conventional wall finishes by 


several redecorating periods. 


FABRON’S proven durability eliminates the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of periodic redecorations. 
Instead of beautifying for a short time only, FABRON 
has a life-span measured by the decade. Despite hard 
usage, original FABRON installations made in 1940 are 
as fresh and attractive today as when installed. Its 


colors are sunfast, completely washable. Easy remov- 





ability of crayon marks, ink splatters, lipstick and 
similar stains is, of course, assured. 

Moreover, FABRON solves plaster problems. 
Its sturdy canvas and plastic base permanently 
strengthens weakened or patched-up plaster—prevents 
the appearance of unsightly and troublesome cracks. 
And FABRON’Ss resistance to fire has earned for it the 
right to bear the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 

Several thousand schools, hospitals, hotels and 
similar institutions have found FABRON a proven bud- 
get-saver. Ask about it today. Let us send you samples 
of patterns specially styled for college and university 


use, and an estimate of the cost. 


FABRON prevents fire spread. Every roll carries the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., sponsored by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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the canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering 


FREDERIC BLANK & COMPANY, INC « Established 1913 + 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 « N.Y. 
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HELPS MAKE A WINNING TEAM 





So give your players the advantage of a Gloss Seal finish on your gym floors. 
Gloss Seal, which contains genuine phenolic resins, provides a playing surface that 
is thoroughly resilient, one that yields to and facilitates fast, safe footwork and 
teamwork. Gloss Seal also supplies a tough protective finish—resists heel burns, 
acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, friction—and won't darken or lose its transpar- 


ency! Available in several surface and penetration types, Gloss Seal 
meets specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places of ex- 
ceptionally heavy traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the nearby 
Finnell Floor Specialist. His knowledge is broad and practical, sharing 
as he does Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in floor care. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on Finnell Floor Seals, 
Waxes, Cleansers, Maintenance Machines, and Accessories, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4405 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





| FINNELL 


FINNELL SYSTEM. INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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Already, Sexton Fountain Specialties have cap- 


tured the favor of fountain managers who know 
the art of pleasing the public. The rich crushed 
fruit makes every sundae a taste sensation. The 
chocolate syrup is smooth and mild, yet rich- 
bodied. The toppings are delectable. Sexton 
fountain service is convenient and complete even 
to the accessories. The Sexton Man in your neigh- 


borhood will be glad to call on you. 


1948 John Sexton & Co. 





